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Minutes or Mretine or December 28 anp 29, 1926. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met in 
Washington Hall, University of Notre Dame, Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 28, 1926, at 10:00. 

In the absence of President Walsh, the delegates were wel- 
comed by Dr. Schumacher. 

A paper on ‘ American New Realism’ was read by Sister 
Mary Verda. A paper discussing this topic was read by Rev- 
erend Charles C. Miltner. Numerous other delegates discussed 
the topic. 

President Pace announced the following committees: 


Auditing Committee 
Bernard J. Ill William P. O’Connor Gerard Esser 


Nominating Committee 
Matthew A. Schumacher Virgil Michel Pierre Bouscaren 


The meeting adjourned at 11:55 a. m. 


Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon meeting Reverend John F. McCormick dis- 
cussed the question of ‘ Psycho-Physical Parallelism.’ The 
discussion was led by Reverend Pierre Bouscaren, in which 
practically everyone present entered. 

Previous to the Annual Dinner of the Association, which was 
held at 7:00 p. m., the delegates attended Benediction in the 
University Church. 

After the Annual Dinner Dr. Pace read the Presidential 
Address. 
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Wednesday Morning—9 :30 


A paper on the ‘Contemporary Conceptions of Religion’ 
was read by Reverend Fulton J. Sheen. The discussion was 
led by Reverend Gerald B. Phelan. A paper entitled ‘ The 
Frontiers of the Psychology and the Philosophy of Religion’ 
was read by Dr. Phelan. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session on Wednesday began with the report 
of the Secretary-Treasurer. It was Voted that this report be 
received and accepted. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by Dr. 
Ill. Jt was Voted that this report be accepted. The report of - 
the Nominating Committee was presented by Dr. Schumacher. 
The following were nominated as officers of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association for the year 1927: 


President . . . . . Enpwarp A. Pace 
Vice President . . «. Onartes C. MintNer 
Secretary-Treasurer . . James H. Ryan 


Executive Council 
One year . . . . . Joun F. McCormicx 
One year . . . . . Ienatius SuitH 
Two years. . . . . Juries A. Batsnéz 
Two years. . . . . Francois P. Sreerriep 
Three years . . . . Francrs V. Corcoran 
Three years . . . . Sister Mary Verpa 


This report, on motion of Dr. McCormick, was accepted and 
the Secretary empowered to cast a vote for those nominated. 

It was Voted that the membership should be consulted with 
reference to topics to be discussed at the next meeting, the place, 
and the time of the meeting. 

On motion of Dr. McCormick It was Voted to express the 
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thanks of the Association to the President and Faculty of the 
University of Notre Dame for their hospitality. 

It was moved by Father Bouscaren that the papers for the 
next meeting be limited to thirty minutes and that copies of 
these papers be sent to members about six months ahead of the 
annual meeting. This motion was lost. 

On motion of Father Michel J¢ was Voted that abstracts of 
all papers should be distributed at the annual meeting previous 
to the reading of such papers. This motion carried. 

On motion of Father Marison it was moved that papers 
should be only thirty minutes in length. Having no second, 
the motion was lost. 

A paper by Dr. John A. Ryan on the topic of ‘ The Basis of 
Objective Judgments in Ethics’ was then presented. Discus- 
sion was led by Father Vogt. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 


-_ 


> Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


AMERICAN CaTHOLIC PuHimmosopHiIcaL ASSOCIATION 





The American Catholic Philosophical Association was organ- 
ized January 5, 1926 at a meeting held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. The proceedings of 
this first meeting were printed in a volume entitled “ Proceed- 
ings of the First Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association ” and sent to all who had applied for 
membership and to other interested parties in the United States 
and Europe. The Proceedings contain all the papers read at 
the first meeting. 

On October 9, 1926 there was held at Washington a meeting 
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of the Executive Council, at which meeting all members were 
present, except Dr. Siegfried and Dr. Fox. At this meeting 
the following votes were taken: 


1. The list of applications for membership was gone over 
individually and voted. 
2. The following were voted as Foreign Members: 


Professor Etienne Gilson, The Sorbonne, Paris 

Professor Maurice deWulf, Louvain University, Belgium 

Professor Leon Noél, Louvain University, Belgium 

Professor M. S. Gillet, Institut Catholique, Paris 

Professor Jacques Maritain, Institut Catholique, Paris 

Professor Agostino Gemelli, Catholic University of Milan, - 
Italy 

Professor Martin Grabmann, University of Munich, Germany 

Professor Leslie Walker, Campion Hall, Oxford 

Professor Peter Coffey, Maynooth College, Ireland 

Professor Mathias Baumgartner, University of Breslau, Ger- 
many 

Professor Mare deMunnynck, University of Fribourg, Switz- 
erland 

Professor J. Gredt, College of St. Anselm, Rome 

Professor E. Peillaube, Editor, Revue de Philosophie, Paris 


3. It was voted that the name of the review to be published 
by the American Catholic Philosophical Association be called 
“The New Scholasticism—A Quarterly Review of Philosophy” ; 
that the price per annum be $4.00, single copies $1.00, and 
that one thousand copies be printed. Details of publication 
were left to the editors with authority to act. 

4, It was voted to accept the invitation of President Walsh 
to hold the Second Annual Meeting at Notre Dame University, 
December 28 and 29, 1926, and a program was outlined. 

5. It was voted to receive scientific communications from 


members provided notice had been sent to the Secretary before 
December first of this year. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was called for 
December 27, 1926, at Notre Dame University. 

The Secretary, acting with the President, as editors of the 
New Scholasticism, edited the first number of this review. This 
first issue is being mailed to members and subscribers on De- 
cember 27, 1926. 

The Secretary sent out 3,000 announcements of the New 
Scholasticism during the week December 12-19 to a selected 
list of colleges, professors of philosophy, libraries, and indi- 
viduals. The response to date is gratifying. Due to the fact 
that the returns are continuing no statistical report can be given. 

The original announcement will be followed up by a second 
announcement in February. 

The Secretary, pursuant to orders of the Executive Council, 
organized the Second Annual Meeting, sending notice to all 
members. 

The classified membership of the Association, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, is as follows: 


Life Members. . . . . . . 18 
Institutional Members . . . . 57 
Constituent Members . .. . 96 
Associate Members . . . . . 140 
Fellows . . . . . «2. « « 2 


The financial report approved by your committee of auditors 
is as follows: 


Receipts . . °. . . «~ $8,212.00 
Disbursements . . . . . 641.44 
Balance, December 1, 1926 . $2,570.56 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 








MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
American CatTuotic Puitosopnicat ASsociIaATION 


December 27, 1926 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association was held on December 27, 1926, 
at 8:00 p. m., in the Administration Building, University of 
Notre Dame. The following members were present: 


Edward A. Pace John F. McCormick 
John M. Fox Jules A. Baisnée 
Charles C. Miltner James H. Ryan 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The applications for membership were then gone over indi- 
vidually and passed. 

It was voted, should the Association publish the proceedings, 
to publish a list of all members. 

It was also voted to change the name of “ Fellows ” to “ Stu- 
dent Members.” 

The President was empowered to appoint an Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read. 

The place of the next meeting was discussed. Letters were 
received from Milwaukee from the Mayor, Father Fox, Presi- 
dent of Marquette University, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
inviting the Association to meet there in 1927, and also from 
Father Dinand, President of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The time of the next meeting was to be dis- 
cussed at the 1926 meeting of the American Catholic Philosoph- 
ical Association. 

Dr. Pace thought that professors of philosophy should make 
an effort to bring the New Scholasticism before their students. 
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He is also interested in having the topic ‘ Method of Teaching 
Philosophy ’ discussed at meetings of the Association. 

Members were asked to suggest names of candidates for mem- 
bership. 

The President was empowered to appoint a Committee on 
Nominations. 

Father Baisnée brought up the question of statements which 
had appeared in various newspapers and reviews and also in a 
book by Father Zybura concerning the origin of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association. The Secretary outlined 
the historical steps in the organization of the Association. For 
a number of years many persons had offered suggestions that 
the Association be formed. Due to difficulties these suggestions 
were not acted on until January 25, 1925, when letters were sent 
to a small group of professors of philosophy—8 in number— 
asking their views as to the feasibility of starting a National 
Philosophical Association. The replies were all favorable and 
on May 21, 1925 a circular letter was sent to 396 Catholic in- 
stitutions. So encouraging was the support promised that a 
tentative constitution was formulated and mailed to 206 pro- 
fessors of philosophy for their suggestions and corrections. The 
first meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion was called to take place at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, January 5, 1926. The Executive Council approved this 
statement with reference to the historical beginnings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

The question was discussed whether the pages of the New 
Scholasticism should be trimmed. It was suggested that the 
Editors get in touch with individual subscribers to ascertain 
their preference. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 


James H. Ryan, 


Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(January 1, 1927) 





Lire MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., 31 Nassau St., New York City. 

Cantwell, Right Rev. John J., 108 West 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Heffron, Right Rev. Patrick R., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 603 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N Y. 

Murray, Right Rev. John G., 307 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 

McClean, Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 25 Granby St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Schrembs, Right Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shahan, Right Rev. Thomas J., Rector, The Catholic Uinversity of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Tannrath, Right Rev. Mgr. John J., 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., St. Columbkille’s Rectory, Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Right Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Basselin College, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York City. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Columbia University, Portland, Ore. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Il. 
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Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. 0., N. Y. 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wise. 
Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 

St. Bede College, Peru, Ill. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wise. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Mary-of-the-Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Il. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 

Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
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Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Penna. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE AND CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barr, Very Rev. William P., Pres., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. 

Barron, Rev. Joseph T., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Sausalito, Calif. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans. 

Bouscaren, Rev. Pierre, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Boylan, Rev. J. J., Pres., Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Boyle, Right Rev. Hugh C., 116 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Rev. Joseph E., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother L. Dorotheus, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Burns, Very Rev. James A., Pres., Holy Cross College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Carroll University, John (Professors’ Library), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Chartrand, Right Rev. Joseph, 1347 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Collegio Angelico, Rome, Italy. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Cotter, Rev. Anthony, Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Cunningham, Rev. W. F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 307 Ellery Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Day, Right Rev. Mgr. Victor, 720 Madison Ave., Helena, Mont. 

DeLacy, Hon. William H., 4 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Della Penta, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Derry, Prof. George H., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

Deviny, Prof. William M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DeVos, Rev. Julius E., 2517 Logan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
mn. ¥. 

Donahoe, Hon. Daniel J., 316 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Mr. Edward §S., 122 East 58th St., New York City. 

Dorn, Rev. Leonard, 1032 Virginia St., Charleston, West Va. 

Dougherty, Right Rev. Mgr. George A., The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Dowling, Most Rev. Austin, 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. L., 
N. Y. 

Drees, Rev. F., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles A., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Duffy, Right Rev. James A., 204 East 2nd St., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Dunn, Rev. Joseph §., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

Emery, Hon. James A., 613 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Feige, Rev. G., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Right Rev. John A., 1118 South 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Malachy P., 4200 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Fox, Rev. John M., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gavan, Right Rev. Mgr. P. C., Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gefell, Rev. J. Emil, 720 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 120 West 60th St., New York City. 

Gounley, Rev. Martin E., Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Prof. Hugh, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Graham, Rev. William H., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., Dallas University, Dallas, Texas. 

Grose, Prof. F. W., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Gruender, Rev. Hubert, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. l 

Grupa, Right Rev. M. J., SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Guertin, Right Rev. George A., P. O. Box 639, Manchester, N. H. 

Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hagan, Rev. John R., 605 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hagerty, Rev. James L., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

Haldi, Rev. J. Albert, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C? 

Hanna, Most Rev. Edward J., 1100 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Harvey, Rev. Francis M., 707 Jefferson St., Oakland, Calif. 

Hauber, Rev. V. A., Pres., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Havlovie, Rev. Valerian, Rector, St. Procopius Seminary, Lisle, Il. 

Hayes, Prof. Carlton J. H., Columbia University, New York City. 

Heelan, Right Rev. Edmond, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heibel, Rev. Aleuin, Rector, Mt. Angel College, Benedict, Ore. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. Edward J., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Pres., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, 
Mont. 

Honnigford, Rev. Joseph H., West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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Howard, Right Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Ireton, Rev. Peter L., 528 East 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jeanmard, Right Rev. Jules B., Lafayette, La. 

Jennings, Right Rev. Mgr. G. P., 8000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jordan, Rev. Edward B., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jung, Rev. Charles, Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kearney, Rev. John A., De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Right Rev. Francis M., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kerby, Very Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keyes, Rev. James W., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Keyes, Right Rev. Michael J., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Klowo, Rev. Anthony A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Kreimer, Rev. Anthony, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kunnecke, Rev. Francis J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lanslots, Rev. D. I., 625 West 9th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Leen, Prof. William, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Leonard, Rev. Edwin L., 408 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis, Rev. F., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla. 

Logan, Prof. John D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Lord, Prof. Robert H., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

MacLean, Rev. Donald A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Marison, Rev. Fiscar, 2940 East 91st St., South Chicago, IIl. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., 123 Columbia St., Helena, Ark. 

Meehan, Right Rev. A. B., Réctor, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Meehan, Rev. Charles A., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Melican, Rev. Patrick, 2934 Marshall Blvd., Maplewood, St. Louis 
Co., Mo. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s College, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John 8., Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 
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Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Molengraft, Rev. Leo, St. Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Monahan, Dr. J. J., 25 East Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Mother Elizabeth, Convent of the Assumption, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Generose, Supr., Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wisc. 

Mother M. Gerard, Dean, Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mother Margaret MacSwiney, Dean, College of St. Genevieve-of-the- 
Pines, Asheville, N. C. 

Muldoon, Right Rev. P. J., 1704 National Ave., Rockford, Ill. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., Basselin College, Washington, D. C. 

Mulvaney, Rev. G. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Murphy, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Bucklin, Mo. 

McAuliffe, Right Rev. Maurice F., 340 Collins St., Hartford, Conn. 

McCabe, Prof. David A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

McClancy, Very Rev. Mgr. Joseph V. S., 749 Linwood St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

McCormick, Rev. P. J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MeDevitt, Right Rev. Philip R., 111 State St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

McGinu, Rev. J. Walter, 316 South Logan St., Lincoln, Il. 

McGrath, Right Rev. Joseph F., Baker, Ore. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., St. Norbert’s College, West de Pere, Wisc. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J., Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 

MeMahon, Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York 
City. 

McManus, Rev. Justin, Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, 37 West 52nd St., New York City. 

Nolan, Madam M., Pres., College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nunan, Very Rev. J., The Cathedral, St. Augustine, Fla. 

O’Brien, Rev. Albert, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. Vincent G., College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

O’Connell, Rev. D. M., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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O’Connell, Rev. John C., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

O’Connor, Right Rev. John J., 552 South Orange Ave., South Orange, 
N. J. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., 
Wise. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Charles P., 4401 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Hara, Prof. Frank, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

O’Leary, Right Rev. Thomas M., 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O'Malley, Rev. Martin J., 621 West Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

O’Mara, Hon. Thomas F., McKeen National Bank Bldg., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

O’Neill, Rev. John J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

O’Neill, Miss Sara B., 4429 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Ooghe, Rev. Justin J., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

O’Regan, Rev. James J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pace, Right Rev. Mgr. Edward A., The Catholic University of America, 
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SUBSTITUTION IN PHILOSOPHY 


ROGRESS in the restoration of Scholastic philosophy 
depends first of all, on a thorough understanding of its 
principles as these were formulated and applied in the Middle 
Ages. Once their meaning is grasped, they can serve in their 
original form for the solution of many “ persistent problems.” 
They can also be used to advantage in the treatment of ques- 
tions which have arisen in post-Scholastic times. This, evi- 
dently, requires both a closer scrutiny of the principles them- 
selves and a comprehension of modern concepts, viewpoints and 
theories. 

It may be shown, of course, that some of the doctrines now 
widely accepted are found, in germ at least, among the Scho- 
lastics. Also, for some of the arguments advanced by modern 
critics, answers are furnished by St. Thomas or his contempo- 
raries. It is proper, in a sense, to say that the Scholastics 
“ anticipated ” the difficulties which appear in our day as new 
lines of thought. Strictly speaking, it is more correct to say 
that modern thinkers often resuscitate and deck out in new ter- 
minology, ideas which even in the thirteenth century were 
ascribed to the philosophi antiqut. 

The origin and exact location of such theories and ideas is a 
matter for historical research. Their development and ulti- 
mate fate, whether in oblivion or in survival, have an interest 
for all students of philosophy. But for the moment and for 
the purpose of this paper, there is something more urgent. 
When, from the Scholastic viewpoint, we survey the field of 
contemporary thought, we may consider, separately or in 
groups, the systems and tendencies which are more conspicuous 
in their divergence from Scholastic doctrine. We shall then 
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single out agnosticism, materialism, monism, mechanicism and 
so on, and criticize each on its own merits. We may thus deter- 
mine its consistency, its bearing upon other theories and its 
value as a final interpretation of facts. 

There is, however, the further question: Do we find in all 
these theories a common element? Or again, differing as they 
do in content, do they nevertheless reveal an aim upon which 
they converge, an assumption from which they set out in various 
directions, or a method on which they proceed? I refer here 
not to method as described by the words “ scientific,” “ specu- 
lative,” “critical” and the like, but rather to a general plan 
or policy of which the specific methods are instruments. If 
any such there be, it will not necessarily present in all its appli- 
cations the same form and much less the same technique. But 
it will, in every case, be directed toward the same general 
purpose. 

Let us take some illustrations. If we ask what lies back of 
our mental processes, we do not usually get for answer, “ the 
soul.” We still hear of “ mental” and “ psychical”: they are 
respectable adjectives, so long as they refuse to consort with the 
discredited substance of mind. For a time, in fact, the pro- 
cesses made a brave show of getting on by themselves or of cling- 
ing together in “series.” But this gesture deceived nobody. 
It was readily seen that they were the progeny of a thing. On 
cross-examination they admitted that their origin, conservation, 
and complexity were due to cerebral action. In other words, 
the brain had taken the place of the soul and brain functions 
the rdle of mental activity. Parallelism fell by the wayside, 
not because there was no series of psychical processes, but for 
want of a something to carry them on just as the organic series 
was carried on by the brain. 

In this substitution, there are sundry items that deserve 
inspection. There is, to begin with, the recognition of the need 
of an agens for every actio. No one seriously denies this. 
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Then there is the complaint, intoned in various keys, that the 
soul never comes within reach of experience, that it is a begriff 
without content, etc. But the main point is the transfer to 
the brain of those very functions which had been cited as evi- 
dence of a spiritual principle. When it was pointed out that 
the production of thought by a material organ was inconceiv- 
able, the reply took the form of a distinction between fact and 
mode. We do not know how the brain does it; we simply know 
that it does. Thereupon follows the final phase in this substi- 
tution. Mental activity is described in terms of cerebral func- 
tion and psychological laws become mere duplicates of those 
which physiology formulates for the brain. 

A more striking instance is offered in the discussion of the 
teleological problem. After a long period of domination, 
mechanism is on trial. Competent critics have called in ques- 
tion its claim to be the only adequate explanation of biological 
facts. Some declare that it fails to account for the order which 
even non-living things present. How far these criticisms are 
valid need. not be determined just now. The important mat- 
ter is that we have a new teleology and with it a special kind 
of substitution. 

According to our view, the world in its totality and in its 
several parts is a manifestation of purpose. Since purpose 
implies forethought, the First Cause of things must be an intel- 
ligent Being. The familiar “ argument from design,” with its 
minimum of metaphysics, has a strong appeal to many who are 
versed in the sciences of nature. In spite of repeated criticism, 
it is still regarded as valid. The facts are there and no other 
explanation accounts for them. 

It surely seems reasonable to argue that if the making of a 
watch requires purposive thinking, the ordering of the universe 
requires prevision and volition. But just here comes the signal 
to halt. One word is enough to kill the whole argument; 
anthropomorphism. No one denies that we men form pur- 
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poses and in achieving them make use of natural forces. What 
the new teleology forbids is the projection into nature of our 
purposive thinking. Nature indeed has a “ teleological ap- 


pearance.” Moreover, as Professor Henderson states, “ 


no 
mechanical cause of the properties of the elements is conceivable 
which should be mechanically dependent upon the characteris- 
tics of systems. . . . We are therefore led to the hypothesis 
that the properties of the three elements [H C O] are somehow 
a preparation for the evolutionary process.” But since prepar- 
ation is scientifically unintelligible, “we are brought face to 
face with the problem of design.” ‘ When this problem arises 
the only safety is to be found in retreat and in employing the 
vaguest possible term from which all implication of design or 
purpose has been completely eliminated. By common consent 
that term has come to be recognized as teleology. Thus we say 
that adaptation is teleological but do not say that it is the result 
of design or purpose.” And again, “ biological organization is 
teleological and non-mechanical.” Finally, “ we thus reach the 
conclusion that in one most important respect the teleological 
appearance of nature depends upon an unquestionable relation- 
ship between certain original characteristics of the universe 
which, because it is merely a relationship and in no sense a 
mechanical connection, because it is unmodified by the evolu- 
tionary process and changeless in time, is to be described as 
teleological. The reason why it must be described as teleo- 
logical is that there is no other word to describe it.” + 

Here, then, is another substitution. Instead of a purposive 
intelligence, we are referred to the characteristics of the ele- 
ments. Teleology we must have; but we must first exhaust all 
suspicion of design and put the vacuum thus produced in the 
place which formerly was held by the intellect of the Creator. 


1The Order of Natwre (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1917), 
p- 203 ff. 
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With this type of teleology, the mechanist certainly ought to be 
satisfied. It is a harmless word after all—now that its essen- 
tial meaning has evaporated. Let us add, it is not anthropo- 
morphic—for which we ought to be thankful. 

Returning for a moment to the consideration of our pur- 
posive consciousness, we may note that of late it has received 
no little attention from psychologists. It, also, is a thing of 
nature. Its structure can be analyzed, and though under the 
embargo set by the warning of anthropomorphism we may not 
export the results of analysis, we nevertheless may regard them, 
as purely domestic affairs, with complacency. 

On the subject of teleological thinking, the Scholastics are 
remarkably clear. When St. Thomas, under the title—omne 
agens agit propter finem—distinguishes between agentia per 
naturam and agentia per intellectum—he says explicitly of the 
latter: agunt praeconcipientes in intellectu td quod per acti- 
onem consequuntur. But he further states: intelligible non 
movet nisi sub ratione boni, quod est objectum voluntatis. Pur- 
pose, in a word, involves both forethought and volition. 

Now volition presupposes will, and if will be included among 
the findings of analysis, it must, in accordance with present 
policy, be denatured and a substitute for it discovered at any 
cost. Hence the ingenious ideo-motor theory in which, by 
adroit hyphenation, the idées are invested with power and be- 
come the idées-forces. Or, if the ideas still have an odor of the 
spiritual clinging about them, they are easily replaced with 
kinaesthetic sensations. The muscles are thus the last resort 
and refuge of the last trace of purpose even as a subjective 
phenomenon. But muscular action, and therefore muscular 
sensation, are reducible to chemical process. Hence the whole 
fabric of teleology—God, nature and man—is resolved at length 
into C, H, O—a marvelous substitution. 

Lesser marvels are comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
There is life, for example. The word is still used; also vital 
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and vitality; but vitalism provokes a frown. Waiving, how- 
ever, the significance of terms, we have on our hands the prob- 
lem of the origin of life. It has not been shown that the living 
arose from non-living matter. Neither star-dust nor sea-foam 
can account for a speck of protoplasm. Without a single excep- 
tion, omne vivum ex vivo. So Wallace thought; and for that 
reason declared that the appearance of life in the world marked 
the intervention of the Spirit by which the world is ruled. 
Wallace was free from any taint of Scholasticism. He car- 
ried the principle of natural selection as far as, in his judg- 
ment, it could possibly go. Were he here today he would have 
less difficulty in fixing its limits—less than he would in bring- 
ing it back to life, if he should be so inclined. Whether he 
would accept a substitute for creative spirit is another question. 
At any rate he would learn that a substitute has been proposed. 
Hylozoism offers a double advantage. It is simple and it is 
safe. Though we cannot, by any known procedure, put life 
into lifeless matter, we can, theoretically, solve the problem by 
supposing that all matter is alive—more or less. After which, 
it is easy to discern the potency and promise of life in pri- 
mordial matter. Evolution does the rest. The simplicity is 
obvious. The safety is equally evident when we reflect that the 
hypothesis cannot be disproved by observation or experiment. 
Here again instead of creative action we find matter invested, 
not indeed with the power to produce life, but with life itself. 
The rationes seminales, then, are eternal, just as matter is. 
Among them must be included the germs of intelligence, since 
this also evolves from lower forms of life. Is it, from the be- 
ginning, purposive? If so, then teleology has no need to seek 
safety in retreat from the problem of design: there is no such 
problem. There is simply a postponement—matter awaiting 
the fulness of time to unfold its order of the universe. If, on 
the contrary, purposiveness is not a characteristic of primordial 
matter—not even in potentia—it must have issued somehow 
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from the play of mechanical energy. The blind forces of 
nature must have opened their eyes. ‘They must have become, 
in man at least, forward-looking. ‘This would explain, perhaps 
palliate, the grievous anthropomorphic bent of human thinking. 
We credit nature with purpose because we, its offspring, find 
purpose in ourselves. 

Were it necessary, illustrations might be multiplied. They 
meet us at every turn within the range of speculation. Sub- 
stance melts down into energy. Evolution becomes creative. 
Space and time, blend as space-time. These are minor exam- 
ples of substitution. They represent on a small scale what is 
attempted when the attributes of deity are transferred to matter. 
For that, in the long run, is what it all amounts to. The attri- 
butes themselves are not discarded. They are compressed to 
germinal form—latencies, capacities, potencies—and stored up 
in matter as its eternal possession and property. What else is 
there to do? Things must be accounted for. There must be 
an ens primum—if not God, then matter. 

The Scholastic philosophy teaches that God is actus purissi- 
mus and matter ens in potentia. In the final reduction, there- 
fore, we have a substitution of potential for actual, plus the 
process of evolution. If the old order reads: actus, potentia, 
fieri—the new would have us read: potentia, fiert, actus. Which 
of the readings corresponds with reality, metaphysics must 
decide. 

Of more practical consequence is the attempt to find a new 
version for right and wrong—a substitute for righteousness. 
Utility, expediency, social approval or censure, prudent self- 
interest have been tried in succession—to no avail. Now it is 
proposed to offer the present generation an aesthetic morality. 
Appeal is to be made to the instinct for beauty. In place of the 
right, we are to set up the lovely, the fair, the agreeable to the 
sight; while the opposite is to be held up to scorn for its cheap- 
ness. In what way this idea of moral rectitude is to become 
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a force sufficient to check the present tendency to lawlessness 
has not yet been explained. 

This is not the time to take up for discussion any of the 
systems or theories hereinbefore mentioned. My aim is simply 
to pick out some illustrations of a process of thought which has 
been moving from stage to stage for six centuries, quite rapidly 
for three. One question, however, naturally arises at the close 
of this survey. What prompts or explains the substitution ? 
Philosophy, if it is anything worth while, is a search after truth. 
It represents the highest effort of reason to get a view of reality 
at once comprehensive and consistent. Is it therefore con- 
strained to set aside its traditional method at the behest of some 
other form of knowledge? Frequently enough we hear that 
science has usurped the place of philosophy, or that philosophy, 
in desperation, has adopted not only the findings of science but 
also its way of interpreting them. This no doubt has happened 
to a large extent—certainly in cosmology. Yet this is not the 
complete explanation. Philosophy still concerns itself with the 
nature of values, while for these science has no consideration: 
it eschews the problem entirely. 

There is another answer given to our question long ago by 
St. Thomas when he referred to certain philosophers as sensum 
transcendere non valentes. The substitution means that ima- 
gination takes the place of intellectual thought as the criterion 
of adequacy in all forms of explanation. Matter is something 
that we can represent in thought because it is presented at every 
moment in experience. It is not that we are unable to transcend 
the limits of sense but rather that we are unwilling to do so or 
even to make the attempt. Imagination supplies a content, 
whereas the so-called intellectual concept is merely a fiction— 
available for home use only. Even then it must be constantly 
modified and corrected by reference to the reports of sense 
which are the immediate transcripts of reality. 

On the other hand, it is not sense that sets up its claim to be 
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the final criterion. Much less could it establish such a claim 
if this were valid. The attempt to make sense the arbiter 
comes from the intellect. Thus we find that the highest func- 
tion of the mind is.ready to abdicate in favor of the lowest. 
This implies more than a substitution. It is an inversion of 
the relations which, naturally, ought to subsist among our cog- 
nitive powers. However close the contact of sense with its 
objects, however useful its deliveries for the guidance of mind, 
it is not the interpreter of what it reports, not the ordering 
principle of its own multifarious experiences and, consequently, 
it is neither the maker nor the possessor of truth. 

Quid est veritas? Is it adequation? correspondence? co- 
herence? Are we secure in thinking and saying that “ out 
there” in an order of existence independent of our thought, 
whether we affirm or deny, there is a reality by which our 
thought is to be measured and so get itself determined as true 
or untrue? 

I have said that all philosophy, presumably, is a search after 
truth. But if truth itself is continually in motion, if, as some 
have asserted, it evolves—it and: not merely our attainment of 
it, then, plainly we need not be much concerned about substitu- 
tions and transfers of meaning, however radical or inconsistent 
they may appear at a given moment. At another moment, not 
yet given but quite possible, they may be reversed. The out- 
casts in respect of truth, may come into their own again. The 
relativity which has compassed their ruin may eventually open 
the way to their restoration. 

In the meantime, it may be noted that the doctrine of rela- 
tivity is no recent invention. Though of late it has, apparently, 
become the cornerstone of physical science, it originated in 
philosophy. Its application to the things, or events, of nature 
which formerly were regarded as fixed and absolute, may serve 
to balance the account in which philosophy, through continual 
borrowing, had mortgaged itself to science. Truth is now listed 
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among the “ values,” and like all the other items on the list, it 
fluctuates. The veritas aeterna is no less a myth than the philo- 
sophia perennis. 

Still, there is life. It has to be lived. Whether in Euclidean 
space or in the nth dimension, we have to do things. The mind, 
whatever its nature, has to adopt ends and means, has to select 
motives, inhibit some tendencies, observe some kind of law for 
the sake of order. Above all, the individual has to adjust his 
relations with others who, equally with himself, are members 
of society. 

For life, thus far, no substitute has been offered—none at 
least that falls within the range of mental sanity. One may 
indulge in speculation, even the wildest, as pastime or luxury. 
One may keep theory apart from practice—either for better or 
for worse. Yet always there is the desire, in normal minds, 
to get something, if not the best, out of life. It is not com- 
forting, even for the highest intelligence, to suspect that all 
one’s thinking and striving has been a life-long mistake. We 
hate to be deceived and, most of all, to find out that we have 
been our own deceivers. The desire for truth in some form 
or degree is not to be eliminated by any assertion that makes 
truth a purely relative affair. That desire is the utterance of 
life itself, its protest against every sort of skepticism. 

Hence, for Scholastic philosophy, a twofold obligation. 
First, it must supply a working and workable theory of life. 
It may rise to any height and go down to any depth in its 
quest after truth of the speculative order. But if it wou!d 
prove that it is wisdom in reality as well as in name, its prin- 
ciples must be brought to bear on those problems which are 
vital in the sense that they arise out of the very experience 
of living and that the solution given to them affects profoundly 
the manner and course of that living. It must meet the de- 
mands of the practical reason. 

Second, philosophy has both the duty and the opportunity 
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to humanize itself. Too often it is out of contact with the 
actual interests and needs of mankind. It becomes esoteric — 
reserved for the elect. Like the higher mathematics, it is be- 
yond the reach of ordinary people. In fact, it disdains any 
form of presentation that would make it popular. 

Some systems, no doubt, can afford to keep on this high level 
and look with indifference upon those who tread the beaten 
paths. Not so with Scholastic philosophy. It is a debtor 
to the learned and the unlearned alike. Its function is to 
leaven the whole mass, not with subtleties, but with principles 
that can be made plain enough for all, that will serve to clarify 
thought and give action its needed direction. It at least can 
put people on their guard against substitutes which, in learned 
phrase, only befog thinking and it can warn them of inter- 
pretations which take out of life its essential meaning. 


Epwarp A. Pace. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 





AMERICAN NEW REALISM 


An Exposirion 


ISCUSSIONS are the clearing-houses of thought. In the 

give and take entailed, the disputants frequently dis- 

cover that they hold views, opinions, beliefs in common. To 
just such a discovery as this, American New Realism owes its 
birth. At the New Haven meeting of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association in 1909 six of its younger members accidentally 
discovered during the daily discussions that they entertained 
like views on different points raised. As a result Professors 
Edwin B. Holt and Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard Univer- 
sity, William Pepperell Montague and Walter B. Pitkin of 
Columbia University, Edward Gleason Spaulding of Princeton 
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University, and Walter T. Marvin of Rutgers College collabor- 
ated, and in 1910 a paper “ The Program and First Platform 
of Six Realists” appeared in the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Methods. Attributing the obscurity of 
genuine philosophical problems and the slow progress made by 
philosophy to “ lack of co-operation, common terminology, and 
a working agreement as to fundamental presuppositions . . . 
[they] hope by co-operation genuine problems will be revealed, 
philosophical thought will be clarified, and a way opened for 
real progress. . . . Such co-operation [they say] has three 
fairly distinct, though not necessarily successive stages: first, 
it seeks a statement of fundamental principles and doctrines; 
secondly, it aims at a program of constructive work following 
a method founded on these principles and doctrines; finally, it 
endeavors to obtain a system of axioms, methods, hypotheses, 
and facts, which have been so arrived at and formulated that at 
least those investigators who have co-operated can accept them 
as a whole.” + It was not, however, until two years later when 
a co-operative volume, New Realism, by the same six writers 
was published that American New Realism became recognized 
generally as a tendency in philosophy. Since then it has grown 
in importance, and with its ascendancy idealism and pragma- 
tism have declined. 

New Realism began as a polemic against idealism. Joining 
at once in the ranks of the iconoclasts of absolute idealism, it 
became an alternative to pragmatism as a criticism of sub- 
jectivism. It soon won the attention of the philosophic world 
as a new departure in philosophy. Like every reactionary 
movement it declared itself against tradition—an attitude in 
harmony with the self-sufficient spirit of the twentieth century 
in its desire for independence of thought, originality of belief, 
and freedom of conduct. If the failures of philosophy were to 
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be counteracted, the new realists decided—to use the words of 
Professor Pitkin—that “reconstruction must begin; and a 
theory of life and mind must be worked out which dispenses 
with the old, discredited categories of idealistic psychology, 
such as ‘ mental states,’ ‘ subject-object polarity,’ ‘ creative syn- 
thesis,’ and the like. Now it is evident that the first attempts 
to slough off these notions will be not only difficult, but full of 
strange writhings. They will be no less violent than an endeavor 
to exchange the parts of speech in one’s native tongue and to 
use nouns for adverbs, or adverbs for prepositions. For the 
older manner of thinking is woven into our unconscious ‘ uni- 
verses of discourse.’ Because of this, any genuinely realistic 
hypothesis of consciousness to-day must be obscure; and it is 
almost certain to contain difficulties which the author himself 
cannot clearly sense. It must, therefore, be submitted in fear 
and trembling.” ? Forgetting that the Scholastics too take the 
point of view of common sense, the new realists say that “ to 
understand its [New Realism’s] meaning it is necessary to go 
back . . . far back to that primordial common sense which be- 
lieves in a world that exists independently of the knowing of it, 
but believes also that that same independent world can be di- 
rectly presented in consciousness and not merely represented or 
copied by ‘ ideas’.” * The new realists, the Scholastics, and the 
everyday man meet on common ground. We Scholastics on 
first acquaintance with the new realists feel in friendly company 
for our fundamental position is theirs. They contend that the 
universe exists independently of the knowing of it. This inde- 
pendence is, moreover, absolute, so that the experiencing of any 
object makes no difference to its existence and nature. Things 
are independent of being known and are the same in and out 
of the knowledge relation. The world is in no conceivable sense 
a product of the subject and whether known or not it exists, and 
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is what it is. Furthermore, it is presented directly in con- 
sciousness. The new realists, therefore, maintain with the 
naive realists that no representation is necessary in order to 
know the object. Professor Perry in his essay, A Realistic 
Theory of Independence, says: “ It [New Realism] is in sym- 
pathy with the whole modern trend of thought toward identi- 
fying reality with the elements, processes, and systems of expe- 
rience. But it maintains that these elements, processes, and sys- 
tems are independent of being experienced. Although they 
may compose or enter into an experience, they need not do so.”’ * 

It is, however, in the interpretation by the new realists of 
this “ independent world” that we find ourselves among strang- 
ers in a very strange land, in a world of entities, a part of which 
is entirely opposed to the everyday man’s conception, although 
his point of view is accepted by the proponents of New Realism. 
According to the new realists the world in which we live is 
peopled with beings, “ physical, mental, and logical, proposi- 
tions and terms, existent and non-existent, false and true, good 
and evil, real and unreal,” ® that subsist in their own right. 
Professor Montague uses “ the term ‘ subsistent ’ to denominate 
any one of the actual and possible objects of thought,’ ® real 
and unreal. By “ real subsistents ” I understand him to mean 
those entities that belong to the one coherent spatio-temporal 
system of nature, and are capable of causing consciousness of 
themselves in other subsistents; and by “unreal subsistents ” 
those which have no place in the spatio-temporal system and 
lack causal efficiency. These “ entities of the universe have no 
substance,” he says; but should this concept be necessary to 
understand the universe he suggests that “neutral stuff” be 
employed. According to Professor Holt, “what this is, is 
found in last analysis to be an idle or indeed a meaningless 
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inquiry. ... Owing to the habit of demanding that every- 
thing shall have a substance, an almost insurmountable habit 
of thought, I have resorted to the merely expository convenience 
of calling this class a stuff. There is a sacrifice in exactness, 
which can be borne in mind, but an immense gain, I believe, in 
communicability. ... I fully realize that the term comes 
thereby to denote everything and hence to connote nothing, but 
we can spare the term scientifically, for, in fact, nothing is that 
is not a neutral aggregate. We need not, therefore, connote 
anything by it.”* The world may be looked upon as a “ neu- 
tral mosaic ”’ the dissimilarities of its individual mosaics being 
due not to the supposed differences of substance, but to differ- 
ences purely of form or complexity. ‘“‘ Real objects about us 
are not ‘ Matter’; they are just objects, while ‘ Matter,’ is the 
stuff that philosophy has declared these objects to be made of. . . 
‘Matter,’ indeed, is not the reality about us, but a philosophical 
misconception, the inexperienceable substratum supposed to bear 
the phenomena. None of us ever walked on it, swam in it, or in 
any wise touched it. This ‘ Matter’ exists not.” *® It is evident 
that ‘ this matter,’ the existence of which Professor Holt. denies, 
corresponds to our category, substance. Factual analysis, the 
new realists hold, reveals the component objects of the universe 
as manifolds of three ultimates, space, time, and quality; that is 
to say, each is a quality-group, a complex, an aggregation of 
accidents, occupying a definite amount of space at some definite 
time. Accidents are the only existents. The principle of sub- 
stance, writes Professor Perry, “ betrays realism into the hands 
of its enemy.” Substance is simply a name for the purpose of 
identification. I recognize in this phenomenalism. The new 
realists distinguish four types of quality-groups: first, aggregate 
wholes, such as collections of miscellaneous objects; second, 
assemblages of similar individuals, as flower, desk, man, “ desig- 
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nated,” says Professor Spaulding, “ by so-called universals, by 
generic and abstract terms, terms with an extension and an in- 
tension ”; * third, wholes which can be analyzed into subordi- 
nate classes, such as number and element; and fourth, organic 
wholes, physical and chemical, which by experimental analysis 
reveal something above the properties of their parts, which is 
both qualitatively and quantitatively different. This analysis 
brings out both the parts of the whole and the organizing rela- 
tions. The kind of whole depends, however, not on the proper- 
ties of its parts, nor on the additive results of the parts, but on 
the way the parts are synthesized. 

In amazment we ask the new realists, is there no essential 
difference between living and non-living things? Is there no 
special entity in organic quality-groups that is absent from in- 
organic wholes? No, is their answer. The only difference 
between living and non-living entities is a difference in “ speci- 
ficity,” which I understand to mean the effect produced by the 
way the parts of the complex are synthesized, and it is this 
“ specificity ”” which charcterizes the different classes of com- 
plexes. Among these living-complexes, however, there are cer- 
tain organisms which can become conscious of the entities in 
their environment. As this awareness can arise in certain 
organisms under definite conditions, in a peculiar “ organic situ- 
ation” the existence of some special entity, like an entelechy, 
is not needed. “ This awareness may occur,” writes Professor 
Spaulding, “ and it is good realism to admit that it may, but, 
if it does, it is to be distinguished from a special entity like an 
‘entelechy,’ which is held to persist and control and direct, and 
to explain both accomplished end and ‘ creative synthesis ’.” 1° 
Professor Holt says, “I believe . . . that no content is ‘ con- 
stituted’ by a metaphysical knower or ego, for I believe that 
no knower, or ego, such as metaphysics means, exists.” 14 It is 
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clear that in New Realism man differs only accidentally from 
brutes and plants in the organic realm; and from minerals and 
chemical compounds in the inorganic realm. ll physical 
things are resolved into quality-groups. The body of man with 
the things that satisfy his needs are distinguished by only a 
determinate pattern, the result of the manner in which the parts 
are synthesized. Although common sense is the point of view 
of the new realists, their world is not that of the everyday man 
who believes that he is different in kind from the things he 
uses to gratify his sensuous appetites and needs. He never for 
an instant believes that he, his loved ones, his home, the instru- 
ments of his trade, the food he eats, and the objects of his per- 
ception are nothing more than quality-complexes. In their 
conception of individual physical objects the new realists show 
themselves again to be phenomenalists. 

Since the human body is a mere quality-group, what possible 
explanation can these philosophers offer for soul or mind, the 
other coefficient principle of man? Having adopted the experi- 
mental method as the one proper to philosophy, the new realists 
triumphantly assert that no soul has yet been discovered in the 
empirical field. This thought is expressed by Professor Holt 
who points out that “the soul or spirit . . . that sits in awful 
isolation and receives its own unique sensations, which neverthe- 
less somehow ‘ represent’ heaven alone knows what that is out- 
side, is the veriest hocus-pocus. . . . Little by little this pre- 
posterous tabu has lost in sanctity, although it still exerts some 
unhappy influence. ... Physiologists do not find that in passing 
through the cerebral cortex, nervous currents are diminished by 
a leakage into the unseen psychical world, or augmented by any 
‘volitional’ influxes therefrom. They move through the mazes 
of the hemispheres no more mysteriously than through the lowest 
spinal level. Yet what a hocus-pocus has been intercalated by 
the psychological theories of parallelism and interactionism.” 
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In language just as outspoken and without any hesitancy Pro- 
fessor Perry says: “ Spirit, if we wish to retain the term, . . . 
is one of the many kinds of things that may be found by any 
observer in the same field of observable experience with moun- 
tains, rivers, and stars. It is a peculiar combination of ele- 
ments with a peculiar set of properties.” 1° 

The new realists contend that mind like body is not really 
simple, although philosophical tradition and common sense have 
conspired all these years to make them appear so. Mind is a 
complex, its component elements being the nervous system 
which reacts selectively to a cross-section of the universe, and 
the objects to which it thus responds. There are, therefore, 
two parts to mind, its action and its contents. As the human 
body is a group of accidents, mind is only a function of these 
qualities plus the objects to which the nervous system selectively 
responds. It is manifest that New Realism presents a mate- 
rialistic conception of mind, and thus renders itself powerless 
to account rationally for the selective responses, and for any 
supra-sensuous activities. Man is, indeed, a distressingly un- 
real entity in New Realism, with a quality-complex for his 
body, and a function of these qualities for his mind. The new 
realists emphatically declare again and again that the difference 
between the physical and the mental is solely one of relations 
and not of stuff or of entity. The same object is both physical 
and mental, the latter being only the physical in a peculiar rela- 
tion. As compared with physical nature the mental is frag- 
mentary; for while the contents of mind coincide element for 
element with natural objects, these physical entities do not enter 
wholly into the mind. Mental action must be defined in terms 
of bodily activities, and not as a peculiar introspective complex. 
It is, therefore, prejudice pure and simple, to say that no one 
except the subject can know what is in his mind. No man’s 
mental content is exclusively his nor is it private, and in this 
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sense minds are identical. My idea may also be your idea; 
because just as an object may be the terminus of a cognitive 
relation to your mind, it may serve in a like relation to another 
mind, and hence enter into that mind. The new realists employ 
idea with a meaning peculiar to their philosophy. Professor 
Perry declares that “‘ when things are known they are ideas of 
the mind. They may enter directly into the mind; and when 
they do, they become what are called ‘ ideas.’ So that ideas are 
only things in a certain relation; or, things, in respect of being 
known, are ideas.” 1* Furthermore, the new realists assert that 
minds are intersecting, for if my nervous organism and yours 
select from the surrounding environment some common quali- 
ties in the midst of diverse ones, our minds must of necessity 
intersect. 

Such then is New Realism’s connotation of mind or soul. 
With the dual nature of man rejected, and the content of mind 
identified with physical objects, one is curious to learn how the 
new realists explain the knowing process. At best it can be 
but a caricature. ‘“ Being known,” they declare, “is some- 
thing that happens to a preéxisting thing.” 15 Knowledge is in 
the thing, and not an attribute of the knowing subject. It is 
a reality added to a thing because of the latter’s being in an 
environment where a living aggregate is interacting with other 
things. The content of consciousness is the very thing itself 
and not something subjective, the content being numerically 
identical with the known object and not something mental. 
Everything is objective, in the field of observation. With the 
new realists subjective conditions of knowledge do not exist. 
Professor Holt says that “ there are no such two things as knowl- 
edge and the object of knowledge, or thought and the object 
thought of.” 1 And Professor Perry expresses the same thought 
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from a different point of view, “ the difference between knowl- 
edge and things, like that between mind and body, is a rela- 
tional and functional difference, and not a difference of con- 
tent.” 77 It is evident here as elsewhere that the new realists 
profess a strong unreasonable dislike for anything traditional. 

Professor Holt ascribes as the reason for the traditional dis- 
tinction between “ thought and the object of thought,” a habit 
of mind whereby “ we have become wedded, or indeed welded 
to the phrase—my thought is of an object—when we ought to 
say and mean—my thought is a portion of the object—or better 
still—a portion of the object is my thought—exactly as a 
portion of the sky is the zenith.” 1% Since the content of mind 
is objective, what then is consciousness? The new realists 
answer that it is a fact but of no more importance than any 
other fact, and is to be investigated in just the same fashion. 
Realizing the impossibility of eliminating absolutely the 
knower, Professor Holt says: “ It will not do to ignore the fact 
of knowledge itself. Sooner or later, the knower must take 
himself into account and become conscious of that inward rela- 
tion to a subjective background which, in the first objective 
or outward intent of knowledge, is naturally overlooked. Real- 
ism is not a naive or blind neglect of the problem. If realism 
concludes, as it does, that the knower himself may, in the great 
majority of cases, be disregarded, and the object be explained 
in its own terms, it is only after due consideration of the matter. 
The right so to disregard the subjective conditions of knowledge 
is an achievement of critical reflection.” 1® The locus of con- 
sciousness is not in the skull but is ‘out there’ wherever the 
things specifically responded to are located. ‘ The idea that 
consciousness is within the skull, current as it is, has arisen,” 
Professor Holt says, “from the obvious connection between 

17 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 312. 
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modifications of the nervous system and changes in conscious- 
ness. But this connection can be in other ways than that of a 
spatial inclusion of consciousness by the nervous system. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the latter is like a search-light which, by 
playing over a landscape and illuminating now this object and 
now that, thus defines a new collection of objects all of which 
are integral parts of the landscape (and remain so), although 
they have now gained a membership in another manifold— 
the class of all objects on which the illumination falls. Here, 
too, there would be a direct connection between the members of 
the illuminated class and the movements of the light: as there 
is between the contents of consciousness and changes of the 
nervous system. Any class that is formed from the members 
of a given manifold by some selective principle which is inde- 
pendent of the principles which have organized the manifold 
may be called a cross-section. And such a thing is conscious- 
ness or mind—a cross-section of the universe, selected by the 
nervous system.” 2° Professor Perry explains consciousness 
from two angles: “ Consciousness is a two-sided affair. On the 
one hand there is what is commonly called the content or the 
object, such as percepts, ideas, or memories. The theory of the 
immanence of consciousness means that these contents or objects 
are parts of the environment, borrowed by the mind, but not 
exclusively appropriated and owned by it... . The other side 
of consciousness is what is commonly called ‘ subject’ or activ- 
ity of mind. It consists of the acts of perceiving, thinking, 
remembering, etc. The realistic theory of immanence would 
regard this too as homogeneous with its surroundings.” ?* 

It is evident from these excerpts that consciousness being a 
form of the response process, defines the limits of the environ- 
mental cross-section, giving to the physical objects thus selected 
a special grouping. The manifold thus carved from the uni- 
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verse is consciousness. It is homogeneous with the remainder 
of the world in the sense that it is composed ultimately of the 
same elements. These elements perform a twofold office, being 
atoms of the physical manifold, and “sensations,” “ percep- 
tions,” “ ideas” of the psychic manifold. Professor Holt says 
“sensations and perceptions [are] one with their ‘ objects.’ 
In fact, there are not sensations or perceptions and their objects. 
There are objects, and when these are included in the manifold 
called consciousness they are called sensations and perceptions. 
. . » Sensations and perceptions are objects in the hierarchy 
of being, and they are in the psychic cross-section when the 
nervous system specifically responds to them. ... And if the 
object is more than the sensation or perception, it is because 
the nervous system is responding to some components only of 
the object; but such components are at one and the same time, 
and without any sort of reduplication, a part of the object and 
a part of consciousness. Object and consciousness intersect 
each other, and their cross-section is the sensation or percep- 
tion.” *2. The presence or absence of coherence in the group- 
qualities is the determining factor as to which of the two divi- 
sions—sensation or perception—the physical object belongs. 
Professor Montague writes: “I regard the image before the 
mind in veridical perception and the existent object as numer- 
ically identical, but differing in their causal contexts and in 
their histories. By this I mean that the relation between the 
existent object and the truly perceived object is like the relation 
of Mr. Coolidge and the President of the United States. They 
are now numerically one in the sense that they occupy the same 
position in the spatio-temporal series. Mr. Coolidge ‘is’ the 
President, but the history of Mr. Coolidge is not the history 
of the presidency.” * Nothing is clearer than New Realism’s 
endeavor to maintain the objectivity and independence of the 
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concrete world—to save as it were that universe, the field of 
knowledge and action—no matter what else may be lost in the 
process. Pure thought, that is understanding, presents like- 
wise no difficulty to the new realists, nor is it of very special 
interest to them. ‘“ Pure thought,” says Professor Holt, “ if it 
does not ‘ correspond’ to the outer fact (sensation, perception 
and memory), nor yet contains volitional elements, is nothing 
but the passage through the conscious cross-section of our fami- 
liar neutral entities in more or less connected groups. The 
same is true of reflective thought and of judgment.” *4 

Although the new realists attempt in various ways to define 
consciousness, they give us at best very obscure explanations. 
Professor Perry declares it to be a “ mode of interaction within 
one homogeneous world”; Professor Spaulding calls it a di- 
mensional variant; and Professor Holt describes it as an “ illu- 
mined cross-section of the universe.” Professor Montague con- 
siders it as a potential energy in the brain, and in this respect 
he leans toward a dualistic rather than a monistic interpretation 
of consciousness. 

This ignoring of the subjective factor in knowledge makes it 
impossible for New Realism to give any but a pseudo-explana- 
tion of error and truth. Both are objective, being properties of 
things and not of thought considered as a subjective entity. 
The new realists find ground for the objectivity of error by 
means of a purely arbitrary and fanciful distinction of objects 
into “real subsistents”’ or “ existents” and “unreal subsist- 
ents ” or “ subsistents.” ‘ Now for realism by no means every- 


thing is real. ... For the gist of realism is not to insist that 
everything is real, far from it, but to insist that everything that 
is, is and is as itis. ... The universe is not all real; but the 


universe all is.” 25 Whatever any mind can be aware of, or 
think of, must have, according to the new realists, subsistence, 
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being. Hence palaces of gold, and diamonds, fairies, goblins, 
magic carpets, singing brooks, talking trees, dreams, hallucina- 
tions—in a word, all make-believe objects have being in the 
universe as truly as objects of natural science and of common 
sense. The only difference in the two classes is that the former 
are unreal and the latter, real. The new realists place truth 
with the real beings, and error with the unreal beings. Since 
both the real and the unreal entities have being, it is not sur- 
prising that Professor Holt should write: “ As to what reality 
is, I take no great interest. . . . Certain it is that unreality is 
no more subjective than reality; for a thing may be objective 
and yet unreal, as is commonly asserted of certain numbers and 
of some systems of geometry.” *® 

What precisely the new realists mean by truth is expressed 
by Professor Montague in these words: “I shall use the term 
‘truth’ to connote ‘ true knowledge’ and the term ‘error’ to 
connote ‘ false knowledge’; hence the definition of truth and 
error will resolve itself into the definition of true and false. 
I hold that the true and the false are respectively the real and 
the unreal, considered as objects of a possible belief or judg- 
ment.” 27 Now a proposition according to him is “ a complex, 
in which may always be distinguished two terms related by 
some tense and number of the verb fo be. . . . We can say that 
the real universe consists of the space-time system of existents, 
together with all that 1s presupposed by that system. And as 
every reality can be regarded as a true identity-complex or 
proposition, and as each proposition has one and only one con- 
tradictory, we may say that the remainder of the realm of sub- 
sistent objects must consist of the false propositions or unreali- 
ties, particular and universal, which contradict the true propo- 
sitions comprising reality.” * It is clear, I think, that the 
physical objects are the terms; and the relations which obtain 
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between them constitute the propositions. Now, the terms them- 
selves are the immutable facts of experience, but the relations 
existing between them are mutable; hence the diverse proposi- 
tions formed, and the consequent existence of errors. Professor 
Holt maintains that the essence of truth does not lie in cor- 
respondence, but “in the mutual consistency between proposi- 
tions.” Non-contradiction is the criterion of truth for him, 
whereas reality is the criterion for Professor Montague. Con- 
tradiction and unreality are, therefore, synonymous with error. 
Truth and falsity are in no way the attributes of judgment as a 
mental act, but attach themselves to propositions or objects. 
The new realists make a distinction between the content which 
is a part of the object or term and the propositional content. 
The former can be in itself neither true nor false, it simply is; 
but the latter, since it is thought or opinion, that is, an assertion 
about objectivity, may or may not be true. Perhaps it would 
clarify matters a little to get the new realists’ meaning of belief 
and judgment. With them, belief “is the attitude we take 
toward any proposition that appears to be true or real, and. . . 
it carries with it a tendency to act on that proposition,” 7° and 
judgments “are the expressions or utterances of beliefs.” *° 
Like belief, a judgment “is originally a name for an act or 
process on the part of an individual; both words have come also 
to be used to denote what is believed and what is judged, i. e., 
the proposition or identity-complex asserted.”** Truth and 
error, however, belong to judgment in the latter sense only. 
“Tf the thing believed is a fact, the judgment expressing it is 
true; if not a fact, then the judgment is called false.” ** The 
new realists find the source of error in the plurality of causes 
and the counter-action of effects. ‘“ The more effects we get of 
a thing, the more nearly adequate is our knowledge of it. If 
the stick partly immersed in water could effect us only through 
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our eyes, and from only one point of view, we should never 
discover the error of regarding it as bent. But it effects us 
from many points of view, and through touch as well as vision, 
and thus the error of immediate perception is discovered and 
rendered innocuous. In this way we can test our knowledge 
and attain ever more and more probability of truth.” ** Since 
the new realists have read out of the universe the supra-sensible, 
they have no faculty to discover the “ error of immediate per- 
ception” in the example given. Their treatment of illusions 
throws little light on the nature of error. To them it is as 
good a fact as any reality. Their whole interest and aim in 
considering errors is to prove that they in no way argue for the 
“ subjective ” element in knowledge. That the putting of error 
in the “outer world” makes it difficult even for Professor 
Perry to explain its nature is evident from this passage: 
“Truth and error both involve an objective. . . . Moreover, 
the presence of this objective factor in error would seem to 
belie its supposed erroneousness. . . . In order even to believe 
erroneously I must believe something. There must be some- 
thing for me to believe. That which I believe is what I believe 
it to be. Then how am I in error?”%* Professor Holt too 
after many elaborate arguments seems to see the hopelessness 
of the situation, and concludes that no explanation is necessary 
for he states: “‘ The errors in knowledge are, then, the presence 
in the knowledge-system of propositions that contradict each 
other: and such a situation calls for no special explanation, 
because it is found in most manifolds that contain propositions. 

It may be asked, if knowledge of space and time is a 
cross-section thereof, whence may come any parts of knowledge 
that do not truly correspond thereto? They come, not indeed 
from space and time, but from the general realm of being, for 
the knowledge-system as a whole is a system that intersects not 
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merely space and time but all being. There must be, however, 
no spatial reference in the ‘ whence come’ for being is not a 
merely spatial manifold: to ask whence comes or whither goes 
in a spatial sense, the false idea or indeed the true, fancy or 
fact, is to ask whither and whence about motion that has ceased, 
the contour of the clouds, the momentary shape of waves.” ®° 
Professor Holt’s account of truth and error does not give any 
real enlightenment on the problem of truth and error, but is 
rather a fruitless attempt to solve the problem. 

In this general survey of New Realism’s fundamental tenets, 
we have seen that it maintains the existence of a world inde- 
pendent in both nature and existence of the perceiver, and 
unmodified when known. Its exponents in their zeal to defend 
this thesis become guilty of pan-objectivism which leads them 
into pernicious and serious defects. Their consequent monistic 
and materialistic conception of the knowable universe gives no 
place to the supra-sensible. Their teaching that the soul is an 
unnecessary mysterious entity in man, is precisely what renders 
them powerless to give an intelligible description of the know- 
ing process, and accounts alike for their failure to explain truth 
and error, for their psychological behaviorism, and for their 
implicit denial of all supra-sensuous concepts, religious and 
moral. 


Sister Mary Verba. 
St. Mary’s College. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Neo-Reatism: A Discussion. I think everyone will agree that 
Sister Verda has given us an excellent exposition of the basic doctrines 
of New Realism. It devolves upon me therefore, not simply to add 
to what she has said, but to select certain aspects of this new philosophy 
for discussion. My remarks will, I hope, furnish occasion for a more 
extended and detailed discussion on the part of the members present. 


35 The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 279-281. 
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It has been suggested that we Scholastics have something in common 
with the new realists. That is true, I think, only in a very limited 
sense. They reject idealism and subjectivism as we do, and for pretty 
much the same reasons. In that respect we have certain common con- 
victions, certain common antipathies. But have we really any common 
sympathies? Ought we to welcome the new realistic movement as an 
indication of a growing fellow-feeling for Scholastic realism? Can we 
rightly see in it a gesture toward the reconciliation of modern with 
traditional philosophy? Have we any reason to believe that the new 
realists have drawn any inspiration from Scholastic metaphysics, and 
may we reasonably hope that the procession they have started will - 
eventually wind up in the Scholastic camp? 

Some, and among them certain Scholastic writers, have with varying 
qualifications, answered all these questions in the affirmative. But I 
think that it is imprudent to do so. In my study of New Realism I 
have found nothing upon which to base such an optimistic and amiable 
conclusion. I think rather that the character of their doctrine shows 
that all these questions must be answered in the negative. I shall 
go further and say that on the side of positive, constructive doctrine, 
we have very little more in common with them than the name “ realism.” 
Certainly what is connoted by the name as they use it is as far from 
our conception of realism as either idealism or pragmatism. Both 
schools teach that the thing known exists independently of the knowing 
mind, that the mind does not produce the object of its knowledge, that 
knowledge of a thing does not modify the thing known, except ex- 
ternally, inasmuch, that is, as it is brought into a relationship with 
a knowing mind. But there the parallel stops, and the two lines of 
thought take different directions. The truth of that assertion becomes 
plain when we compare the answers made by Scholasticism and New 
Realism to the question: Why is reality independent of mind? 

I think it is essential to a right understanding of New Realism and 
of the breadth of the gap between it and Scholasticism, to emphasize 
this point. For, they themselves contend that the concept of inde- 
pendence is crucial to their theory; and certainly there is no more 
direct nor luminous way to the heart of theory than that. 

It is characteristic of moderate Realism to accept both the existence 
of the external world and the facts of consciousness as self-evident 
and irreducible. Scholastics universally hold that whatever exists is a 
singular, concrete individual, that intellectual analysis of the indi- 
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vidual reveals a substance or essence modified or determined by a 
definite set of qualities, that there is an essential difference between 
the mode of existence of the one and of the other, and that there is 
a causal relationship existing between them. In other words, while 
both together make up the individual, we claim that the qualities, since 
they are not themselves subjects of existence, find their adequate 
explanation only in the substratum or substance, which therefore is 
conceived as the subject of existence, as existing per se or sui iuris. 
Our answer then to the question “ Why are objects independent of the 
knowing mind?” is that those objects as qualified substantial entities 
possess existence in their own right, and are contingent in that respect 
only upon the First Cause or Necessary Being. 

All this is of course very familiar doctrine, and I have repeated it 
in some detail only because by contrast with it the differences between 
ourselves and the new realists will the more clearly be seen to be 
irreconcilable. 

New realists have a strong aversion for realism and independence 
in the sense just outlined. They refuse absolutely to recognize such 
an entity as substance or essence or nature as we understand it. They 
reject as nothing less than puerile the conception of the individual as 
a duality of substance and accident, and set it down as an ingrained 
prejudice of thought which, if philosophy is to regain its lost prestige, 
must be thoroughly discountenanced. With dualism in that sense, or 
in the sense of the specifically different substances, mind and matter, 
they have not only no sympathy, but the strongest antipathy. 
“Realism” (i. e. the New Realism), says Perry, whom I take to be 
the ablest and most influential representative of the school, “ must 
purify the notion of independence of all suggestions of otherness, 
remoteness or inaccessibility, not only for the sake of a full and 
forcible presentation of its case, but even to avoid being confused 
with a wholly alien and objectionable trend of thought,” that is, the 
Scholastic trend. 

Indeed, one of their main objections to dualistic realism is that 
since, in that theory, to quote Perry again, “the qualities of bodies 
are not identified with the body, they may the more easily be captured 
by the mind and converted into ideas; and that since the body bereft 
of them is reduced to nullity, it may the more easily be ignored as a 
non-entity.” Thus they claim that “the principle of substance betrays 
realism into the hands of its enemies,” the idealists. 


4 
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Is New Realism then nothing but a revival of Hume’s pan-phe- 
nomenalism? From the Scholastic viewpoint, I should say that it is 
mostly that. We accept the division of reality into the categories of 
substance and accidents as exhaustive. But there is no new realist, 
so far as I know, who would not consider that charge as much a 
misrepresentation of his theory as would be the case if it were identi- 
fied with Scholastic realism. They reject substance, as Hume did, 
and hold that a thing is nothing more than a quality-complex. But 
they maintain against Hume that a thing is not a mind-dependent 
quality-complex, and against dualistic realists that it is not a sub- 
stance-dependent quality-complex. Whence then does it derive its 
independence? 

It is not easy to grasp their answer to this question. And in one 
sense they do not pretend to answer it. To ask why quality-complexes 
or things exist is, they say, an unintelligible question. It is like 
asking why red is red. It simply is, and there is nothing more to be 
said. If analysis shows a thing to be nothing more than an existing 
quality-complex, why then it is a quality-complex having existence as 
one of its attributes. And so the metaphysical inquiry about existence 
per se and existence in alio becomes an idle question. But it is 
evident that they are granting all along existence per se to the quality- 
group, and realizing no inconsistency in so doing. 

They take great pains to prove against the idealists that not all 
relation spells dependence, and that therefore things may enter into 
the knowledge relation without thereby becoming dependent on mind. 
Of course we grant them that, though we do not grant that qualities 
or relations are or can be subsisting entities. They do not define 
independence at all beyond saying that it is merely the absence of a 
certain type of relation. But this in no way explains how a group 
of qualities can subsist independently of a substance serving as the 
cause of their becoming and being. That, in the last analysis, we are 
asked to accept as something self-evident just as we are also asked to 
accept epistemological monism. 

I do not think it necessary to say much about the new realists’ theory 
of mind. Sister Verda has set that forth very comprehensively. I 
should just like to point out by way of emphasizing the complete 
opposition of New Realism to Scholastic realism that no theory of 
mind could conceivably be more ruinous to Catholic conceptions of 
man and of his moral status in the world. Some new realists strongly 
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object to having their system qualified as new materialism; but I 
think, without reason. Of course it is not materialism in exactly the 
same sense as was nineteenth century materialism. But it is ma- 
terialism nevertheless. It is the veriest subterfuge to define reality, 
including mind, as a cosmic pattern of neutral mosaics so long as the 
individual mosaics are conceived as entities subject to the laws that 
govern the universe of what we understand to be physical, material 
things. Even though they do deny the existence of material substance, 
and make each quality-group a subsisting thing, individualized and 
differentiated from other quality-groups solely by the grouping or the 
arrangement of the elements entering into them, there is nothing so 
magical about the purely arbitrary epithet “ neutral stuff” as to enable 
it to create a medium between mind and matter or to allow us to con- 
ceive as immaterial what as a matter of fact is regarded as subject to 
purely physical laws and intelligible only through the method of 
objective analysis. 

That mind is to be understood as only one of the innumerable in- 
dividual mosaics in the cosmic pattern, the new realists make it im- 
possible for us to doubt. They tell us that “mind is the interested 
action of a nervous system plus its contents . . . that it is behavior, 
or conduct, together with the objects which these employ or isolate 
. . . that mental contents are neither peculiarly mental nor peculiarly 
mine . . . that they possess individuality as a group only by reason of 
the interrelations of the elements . . . that as compared with Nature, 
they are fragmentary and as compared with the contents of another 
mind, they are more or less fragmentary.” Still they hold that the 
same stuff is in all minds, and in nature. It is only the grouping or 
arrangement of the elements of this stuff that differentiates one from 
the others. “ Consciousness,” we are told, “is the relation or con- 
necting form, the reason why things are referred to a center, and that 
only bias has led to the conviction that self-consciousness is typical of 
mind.” If then mind is of a piece with the rest of the universe, and 
the rest of the universe is to be looked upon as a system of entities 
subject to physical laws, then so also must the mind be considered 
subject to the same laws, and no amount of protest in the name of 
“ neutral stuff ” will clear the new realists of the charge of materialism. 
Moreover, their psychology will be open to all the moral implications of 
materialism in its crassest form. What those implications are you all 
know, as you also know how destructive they are of Catholic ideals. 
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If it be true that the essence of any philosophy is to be found in 
its theory of knowledge and its theory of being, then it seems to me 
that from what Sister Verda has said on these two points, and from 
my discussion of them thus far, we have enough information upon 
which to ground a pretty safe judgment as to the value of New 
Realism and as to the attitude we should assume toward it. To me 
at least it is clear that what we have in common with them is all on 
the negative side, on the side of opposition to idealism and subjectivism 
in any form. Though I do not wish to under-estimate the value of the 
weight of their added numbers, I do not see that there is anything 
particularly original in the arguments which they have used to combat 
those specific systems of thought. Certainly they have not made us 
any more certain of the inherent errors of either one. In their meta- 
physies we find a rehabilitation of the pan-phenomenalism of Hume 
tacked on to the poetical realism of Plato. In epistemology we find 
a monism that concedes nothing but an accidental distinction between 
mind and matter, or between any two things at all, and a conception 
of the act of knowledge which puts the two terms of the relation in 
exactly the same category of reality, holding that the relation itself is 
as real, that is, as independent a reality, as either the mind or the 
thing known by it, and proclaiming that mental contents are neither 
peculiarly mental nor peculiarly the property of the knower. In 
psychology we find a total rejection of any psychical entity or soul, 
and an attempt to explain sensation, imagination, memory and under- 
standing in terms as crudely materialistic as those of Mach or Mole- 
schott. With such presuppositions, I leave it to you to deduce what 
their moral and religious conceptions must be. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that we should be very slow 
indeed in admitting that we stand on any common ground with these 
philosophers. It would be a great mistake to give our students or the 
reading public the impression that the New Realism is even distantly 
related to Scholastic realism, or for that matter, seek to establish any 
community of doctrine with it. The new raalists have not drawn 
inspiration from Scholastic metaphysics, but rather from contemporary 
physics and mathematics, whose methods they justly admire but dis- 
astrously apply to the subject of philosophy, for which they are in no 
way suited. The physical chemists, I am told, have through their 
discoveries in the study of the substructure of the atom succeeded to 
their own satisfaction in disproving the validity of Mendelejeff’s classi- 
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fication of chemical compounds in a period table according to their 
atomic weights, and in substituting one based on the relative number 
of electrically constituted hydrogen nuclei, with the result that whereas 
formerly the compounds were looked upon as differing substantially, 
they are now looked upon as differing only according to the number 
and the grouping of the fixed and free electrical units in the respective 
complexes. So also these new realists in a similar way—and it seems 
to be more than a mere coincidence—have in their extreme reaction 
against idealism and subjectivism, eliminated all grounds for an es- 
sential distinction between bodies, and between bodies and mind, and 
pulled up, not at a monism of energy, but at a monism of quality- 
complexes. 

But be that as it may, it seems abundantly clear that just because 
of its simulation of genuine realism, and just because of its constant 
and subtle appeal to science and scientific methods, the academic idols 
of the day, New Realism will be able, unless properly exposed, to do 
far greater damage to the welfare of sound philosophy than any 
system of philosophy that has appeared within modern times. It is 
to philosophy what modernism is to religion, a synthesis of many old 
errors trimmed up in ambiguous terminology and offered to the public 
as original thought. 


CHARLES C. MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame. 





PSYCHO-PHYSICAL PARALLELISM 


- E problem of the exact nature of the relations between 
soul and body is of very secondary importance from a 
philosophical point of view, as compared with the vital ques- 
tions: Is there an immaterial soul at all? and, Is there reason 
for supposing that such a soul will have a future life?” * 
From this position of a very careful thinker and writer I 
must venture to express partial dissent. The history of philos- 


ophy will show that men have held firmly to the immateriality 


1Maher, Psychology, 5th ed., p. 559. 
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and immortality of the soul, while expressing the most widely 
divergent views on the relations of the soul to the body. From 
a practical standpoint, one who is right on the subject of the 
nature and destiny of the soul is holding to essentials and, 
except for the demands of consistency, might seem entitled to 
some latitude on such a matter of detail as the exact relation 
of the soul to the body which it animates. But I believe that 
the more recent method of approach to the problem of psycho- 
physical relations has altered the comparative importance of 
these questions. When the supposed nature of the psycho- 
physical relations is made the ground for attack on the existence 
of the soul as a distinct reality, it would seem as if the question 
of these relations has become fundamental. If I am right in 
so thinking, this conviction may be the appropriate apology for 
bringing before you a subject which has not even the advantage 
of being new. Psycho-physical parallelism, though very mod- 
ern in some of its formulations and, in one or other of the varie- 
ties in which it appears, often to be met with in current philo- 
sophic thinking, is in reality a product of the very early days 
of what we call modern philosophy and has its roots in a much 
more remote past. 

Parallelism began as an attempt to explain the relations of 
soul and body in man without the necessity of admitting any 
form of interaction between them. As the problem of these 
relations presented itself to the earlier parallelists, body and 
soul were understood in the Cartesian sense of res extensa and 
res cogitans, two disparate existents which had nothing in com- 
mon. Descartes admitted conscious activity only as belonging 
to the soul; all other forms of activity belong to matter and are 
to be mechanically accounted for as movements of matter. 
How, then, can the purely spiritual soul be acted upon by any 
movement of matter, or how, since movement of matter is pro- 
duced only by impact, can the soul be the cause of such move- 
ment? Descartes himself was satisfied to place the soul in the 
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pineal gland, where it was in intimate rapport with the animal 
spirits and through them ruled the movements of the body. 
But if the essence of the soul is thought, as Descartes had 
defined it, its relation to the body as the motor thereof is left 
unaccounted for. There is indeed a correspondence of bodily 
movement to the thought in the mind, but thinking has not 
caused the movement. It was evident that the problem could 
not rest in such a solution. On the premises provided by Des- 
cartes’ system interaction seems impossible. His followers were 
to turn in the direction of parallelism. 

Geulinex and Malebranche, carrying on the Cartesian tradi- 
tion, introduced a kind of parallelism inasmuch as they denied 
any causal efficiency of mind on body or body on mind, and 
attributed all effects, both physical and psychical, to the imme- 
diate and direct action of God. The correspondence between 
the physical and the psychical they accounted for by the sup- 
position of a divine decree which ordained that material events 
would be the occasions for God to produce the effects which my 
will appeared to be concerned in producing. The physical 
event, therefore, corresponds to the psychical as if it were its 
effect, but in reality there has been no such interaction; not so 
much for the reason that interaction between body and mind 
is unthinkable, but because no created being can cause anything. 
God alone is the only cause. This was the system of occasion- 
alism and it reached an explanation of the correspondence of 
the physical with the psychical at the cost of denying causality 
to created things and falling back on the continually to be re- 
peated miracle of the special and immediate intervention of 
God as the first and only cause. 

This need of the miraculous Leibniz eliminated by his doc- 
trine of pre-established harmony. The universe, he taught, is 
made up of monads which are all endowed with the power of 
representation. In the higher monads, such as the human soul, 
this power of representation is conscious; in the lower monads 
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it is unconscious. But it is thought of nevertheless as being 
the same power throughout. Monads differ, not by possessing 
different kinds of power, but by the greater or less perfection 
with which they represent all the other monads of the universe. 
All change in a monad is immanent and consequently no monad 
ever acts on any other. But by reason of a divinely pre-estab- 
lished harmony the changes in any one monad are always exactly 
parallel to the changes in every other monad in the universe. 
Thus, if we think of a perfectly spherical raindrop suspended 
in the air, its surface would, theoretically, reflect the whole 
universe, and any change in any part of the universe would be 
represented in the reflecting surface of the drop. Besides 
adopting the denial of interaction from his predecessors, Leibniz 
emphasized more strongly the idea of parallelism, and intro- 
duced panpsychism by attributing a psychic element, the power 
of representation to every monad in the universe. The concept 
of panpsychism is not, of course, original with Leibniz. 
Klimke ? traces its parentage from the hylozoism of the early 
Tonians through Heraclitus and the Stoics to Giordano Bruno, 
and from him to the modern panpsychists. Other elements 
from the system of Leibniz which have found their way into 
modern psycho-physical parallelism are his insistence that the 
chain of physical causation must be regarded as a closed circle, 
and the claim that interaction of any kind is inconsistent with 
the law of the conservation of energy. 

Thus parallelism begins as a substitute for interaction which 
Descartes’ system had made impossible to explain. Its funda- 
mental position is thus expressed by Paulsen: * “ Two proposi- 
tions are contained in the theory of parallelism: (1) Physical 
processes are never effects of psychical processes; (2) Psychical 
processes are never effects of physical processes.” 


* Der Moniemus, p. 110. 
* Introduction to Philosophy, English trans. by Thilly, p. 87. 
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This is the negative side of the theory—the mere denial of 
interaction. On the positive side is the assertion that every 
physical event in the universe has a psychical event parallel and 
corresponding to it, and every psychical event has a parallel 
physical accompaniment. Such an assertion would seem to go 
far beyond the requirements of the original problem which was 
concerned with the relations of body and soul only. But to 
limit the theory within these terms and to recognize the psy- 
chical side of reality as something that makes its appearance 
only in connection with definitely organized matter, is to intro- 
duce a break in the continuity of the structure of reality and 
to create a new problem out of the emergence of consciousness. 
Consequently parallelism finds itself compelled to accept what 
Professor James called a “ modernized hylozoism,” and to make 
its own Spinoza’s formula: “ Omnia, quamvis diversis gradi- 
bus, animata.” 

Such, then, is psycho-physical parallelism in its broadest out- 
lines. Your presence at this convention is the last event in a 
physical series which we may consider as beginning with your 
receiving the announcement of the time and place of the meet- 
ing. All the physical events that followed up to the point of 
your presence here, Professor Paulsen’s “ omniscient physiolo- 
gist ” would account for in terms of purely mechanical reaction 
to stimuli. These reactions, taken together, form a chain of 
physical causation in which there is no link that is not physical. 
The psychical element has not at any point interrupted its con- 
tinuity. The other series of concepts and volitions which ran 
parallel to this physical series is not needed to explain the 
physical fact of your presence. It accompanied the physical 
series, but did not influence it. Thus physical science is con- 
ceded its right to explain physical facts in terms of purely 
mechanical activity, while at the same time the situation is 
saved from developing into crude materialism and the reality 
of the spiritual is maintained by the admission of the parallel 
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psychical series. Parallelism is thus made to appear as a 
means of effecting what Paulsen asserts is the purpose of philos- 
ophy—“ to reconcile the religious view of the world with the 
scientific explanation of nature,’ * though the reconciliation 
may appear very much like a peace that is won by conceding 
everything the enemy demands. ; 

There is, however, a flaw in the solution, apart from the 
difficulties its assumptions may arouse. It does not account for 
the parallelism which it recognizes between the psychical and 
the physical. Occasionalism had accounted for the correspond- 
ence of the bodily movement to the idea in the mind by attri- 
buting all effects to God as the only cause. Leibniz explains 
the parallelism of his theory by his supposition of pre-estab- 
lished harmony. But mere parallelism leaves the correspond- 
ence as much a mystery as it finds it. 

It was to obviate this difficulty that the aid of the identity- 
hypothesis was invoked. If mind and matter are not two dif- 
ferent things, but rather two faces or sides or aspects of one 
fundamental reality, the correspondence of the physical and the 
psychical is not any longer a mystery. Physical and psychical 
are but two aspects under which the one fundamental reality 
shows itself. They are as inseparable as the convexity and the 
concavity of the curve in Fechner’s illustration of a circle. An 
observer within the circle and remaining in the plane of the 
circle sees the curve as concave. To the outside observer the 
curve is convex. But no curve can be simply convex or merely 
concave. The convexity and the concavity are really only one 
reality viewed from two different standpoints. So, as an inside 
observer of my own psychic activity, I know it as consciousness, 
and it is only from the standpoint of an inside observer that 
an activity can ever be recognized as consciousness. But an 
outside observer, if he could be placed in a position to watch 


* Preface to English translation of the Introduction to Philosophy, p. xii. 
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what is going on during the process of what we call a conscious 
activity, would see only the physical side of it—merely the 
movement of molecules in the brain. It is then through iden- 
tity that parallelism is to be accounted for. 

Fortunately for the needs of psycho-physical parallelism 
Spinoza’s doctrine of substance and attributes was at hand to 
help out the identity-hypothesis. By definition, in Spinoza’s 
system, substance must be one and infinite; and this one, infi- 
nite substance is all that really is. It is God or Nature. The 
attributes of thought and extension are not really differentia- 
tions in the substance itself, but only in our way of conceiving 
it. We think of it as res cogitans, or thinking substance, or as 
res extensa, extended substance, as God or as Nature. But in 
itself it is one reality conceived under different attributes which 
turn out to be merely different aspects of the same reality. 

Here, then, is the suggestion required to account for the par- 
allelism of the physical and the psychical. Physical and psy- 
chical are two aspects or sides of an otherwise unknown reality. 
Whether this reality is to be interpreted as one or many, will 
depend on the bent of the individual thinker toward monism 
or toward pluralism. Whether, again, this theory will turn 
out to be a kind of refined materialism, regarding the psychical 
element as merely an epiphenomenon, will be decided only by 
the peculiar bent of the mind through which it passes. Psycho- 
physical parallelism as modified by the acceptance of the iden- 
tity-hypothesis, is a very elastic theory suited to fit almost any 
bent of mind except the strictly theistic. This inclusiveness is 
a feature which will count in its favor with very many at the 
present time. 

Still, though it finds itself able to dispense with the substan- 
tial soul of spiritualistic philosophy and the substantial atom of 
mechanistic science, it has not entirely rid itself of the objec- 
tionable idea of substance. The reality of which physical and 
psychical are the two aspects is substance, either one or many, 
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depending, as was said above, on the individual bent of the 
thinker who holds the theory. This last blemish is removed in 
the interpretation given to the theory by idealistic monism 
which is the last phase of psycho-physical parallelism. To the 
idealistic monist there is no x or unknown reality of which 
the physical and the psychical are two aspects. Consciousness is 
the one and only reality. Modern views on the unconscious and 
the subconscious make it a simple matter to accept the psy- 
chical, whether actually conscious or not, as partaking in the 
nature of this only reality—consciousness; and modern views 
on epistemological questions make it just as easy to relegate the 
physical to the realm of the purely phenomenal. We have still 
the two aspects of reality, one, the psychical, which is the true 
reality; the other the physical or phenomenal, which exists only 
for the thinker. Given the thinker, then, that is to say, granted 
the existence of consciousness without which there would be no 
reality, the physical will always be found to accompany the 
psychical, for the physical is reality as it appears to the thinker. 
But reality in and for itself is consciousness only. 

Doubtless the first reaction of common sense to the presenta- 
tion of any form of the psycho-physical theory is one of amaze- 
ment that such an attempt at the explanation of the nature of 
reality should claim or receive serious attention. It is bristling 
with assumptions and not strong in supporting evidence, except 
such strength as analogies can lend. But rather than take up 
time to point out its weaknesses, I believe it would be more 
profitable to try to find some of the sources of the strength of 
the appeal which its wide acceptance proves that it has. We 
gain little for ourselves and, certainly, we make small impres- 
sion on others, by the use of an argument like, Atquz hoc est 
absurdum ; ergo. A theory which is widely accepted must have 
something to recommend it, and at the same time there must be 
some lack in alternative theories or, at least, in men’s under- 
standing of them to explain why they do not find an equally 
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favorable reception. Will it not be better, then, to proceed 
along this line of inquiry, and leave it to your judgments to 
evaluate the claims of psycho-physical parallelism as a theory 
of reality? A refutation contributes to personal satisfaction ; 
but better than any such personal gratification is an understand- 
ing of the reasons and motives which impel men in what they 
think and what they do. With such an understanding we are 
in a better situation to present the claims of the truth for which 
we believe we stand. 

In the first place I think we shall find that one ground of 
appeal is, as Professor McDougall reminds us, the very remote- 
ness of the theory from the findings of common sense. This 
attribute of remoteness in a theory would be a poor recommen- 
dation if it were not for the fact, which I think we must admit, 
that the professional mind does set some store on being different. 
Scholastic philosophy in finding itself in so close alliance with 
common sense, finds itself also at a disadvantage in competition 
with theories that seem to open up the mind because of the new- 
ness and the strangeness of the views they set before it. Whether 
we can do anything about this situation, I do not know; but it 
is well to keep it in mind as a warning that there may be some 
things about a rival theory which not all the cogency of logic 
can quite counteract. 

Some support, too, is found in what I think I must call the 
threat that, if you do not accept it, you will be thrown back 
into interaction. ‘“ Well, in that case,” says Paulsen,® “ we are 
manifestly compelled to return to the theory of interaction and 
all its difficulties. ... One or the other; there is no other 
alternative.” The full significance of this threat is not appre- 
ciated unless you recall that in the mind of a modern philos- 
opher the return to interaction implies the return to the accept- 
ance of the idea of substance and of the soul-atom, and other 


5 Introduction, pp. 88-89. 
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concepts of what they call “an outworn metaphysics.” We 
ourselves make use of similar threats at times, as when we point 
out that the refusal to accept a certain thesis will lead inevitably 
to skepticism, or to pantheism, or to materialism; but unfor- 
tunately the alternatives we can point to have not about them 
the same stigma of out-of-date-ness. It may be well to keep in 
mind, however, that such logical threats are not really convinc- 
ing to reason, and that the sincere thinker will rather say: Let 
me accept your dreaded alternative, rather than be bullied into 
the admission of a thesis if it has no more evidence than this 
behind it. 

Again, there is the attractiveness of that broad inclusiveness 
spoken of above. If you abjure interaction and make your 
profession of faith in the law of the conservation of energy, you 
can enjoy a wide latitude of opinion on other points without 
being excluded from the communion of parallelism. It is hard 
to see just how we can rival this attractiveness by anything in 
our philosophy. We cannot grant that truth can have fellow- 
ship with error. Still there is one feature of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas which we might well set ourselves to imitate, 
and that is the large-minded and kindly ingenuity he uses in 
trying to interpret sayings of St. Augustine in an acceptable 
sense. 

Finally, not to weary you with counts, parallelism, at least 
according to Professor Paulsen, can make the claim of being 
a philosophic ground on which the rivalries of science and 
religion are reconciled—a higher synthesis in which the differ- 
ences between these two are found to merge into an agreement. 
It is an attractive thought to many that they can find such a 
philosophic ground as will allow them to be as “ scientific ” in 
outlook as the most mechanistic materialist and yet indulge their 
religious instincts to the top of their bent. The fact that the 
religion which is reconciled with science is too tenuous and 
misty to be worth the trouble of saving from the encroachments 
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of “science” does not detract from the comfortableness of the 
philosophy which actually saves it for its possessor. Comfort- 
ableness is always an attraction in a philosophy. With a 
definite religious faith to hold to we cannot make an uncondi- 
tional surrender to “ science,” as parallelism feels free to make 
in the name of reconciliation; but I believe we can do more 
to make it evident that Scholastic philosophy is not antagonistic 
to the achieved results of real science, nor to its reasonable aims 
and claims. 

These are some of the grounds on which psycho-physical 
parallelism makes its appeal for acceptance, and makes it, too, 
with much success. It must be evident that to offset them we 
need, not so much reasoned argument, as counter attractions of 
a similar kind in the system of philosophy we offer as a substi- 
tute. But it would be unfair if we left the impression that in 
our minds psycho-physical parallelism made its claim for accept- 
ance merely on the ground of these infra-rational motives. It 
has its appeal to reason as well, and some of its lines of reason- 
ing will repay examination. 

In the first place there is actually a certain parallelism be- 
tween the physical and the psychical in conscious activity. 
Consciousness goes along with, even if it is not more closely 
related to, certain physical activities of the nervous system 
which physiology reveals or infers. There is some common 
ground here for all philosophies. If our thinking is to progress 
on the underlying assumption of a universal evolution (and it 
must be admitted that this assumption does underlie very much 
of modern thinking), is it not more reasonable on such grounds 
to suppose that the psychical which ultimately emerges as con- 
sciousness in man was present in some simpler form from the 
beginning, rather than to conceive it as arbitrarily breaking in 
on the continuity of development? Aside from complexity or 
organization, the matter which accompanies consciousness in 
man is the same matter which is found elsewhere throughout 
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the universe. No system of universal evolution can admit that 
full-blown consciousness can appear in man unless some simpler 
form of psychic activity went along with all matter. Pan- 
psychism is thus seen to be a necessary consequence of universal 
evolution. Granting the original assumption, it is no mere 
extravagance, but a logical requirement. The obvious com- 
ment is: Why entertain assumptions that lead to such extrava- 
gant consequences? But I am concerned with finding the rea- 
sons back of psycho-physical parallelism rather than with re- 
futing it. 

We object, as strongly as any panpsychist can, to admitting 
that the whole story of reality is told when we are shown how 
molecules and masses of matter are moved from without accord- 
ing to mechanical laws. St. Thomas ® tells us that material 
and efficient causes are the explanation of the effect’s existence, 
but that they are not sufficient to account for the fact that the 
effect has goodness, that is, suitableness to itself and others. 
If an efficient cause acts in connection with a material cause, 
an effect will be produced; but will it be produced well or ill? 
There is no answer to these questions in a mechanical system. 
The efficient cause will act up to the full extent of its power 
unless impeded by some opposing influence or limited by the 
limited receptivity of the material cause. But the whole caus- 
ality of the efficient cause is to exercise its activity on the effect 
without reference to the suitableness or unsuitableness of what 
is produced, unless the activity of the efficient cause is applied 
in a certain measure in view of the purpose to be accomplished. 
Thus heat applied without measure or purpose will be simply 
destructive. If its effect is good, it must be because the heat 
was applied in measure and with purpose. Therefore unless 
we admit some other cause besides efficient and material causes, 
we cannot explain why the effect produced is suitable. This is 


* QQ. De Veritate, q. 5, a. 2. 
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the reasoning which shows the necessity of admitting formal 
causes to account for the intrinsic finality of things in the uni- 
verse. I need not remind you that the strength of the argu- 
ment for the existence of intelligence on the part of the Creator 
of the universe is derived from this intrinsic finality rather 
than from any show of external order and arrangement. The 
panpsychists recognize the objection to mere mechanism which 
St. Thomas points out; but where he finds in intrinsic finality 
a requirement of intelligence on the part of the efficient cause, 
they make intelligence a constituent of the universe. The point 
is, however, that we have in our system of philosophy the answer 
to the need for which panpsychism was thought out; but unfor- 
tunately the modern philosopher does not think of looking for 
it there. 

I do not think I ought to take time for more than one other 
of the reasons on which psycho-physical parallelism rests its 
claims, but that one ought to be its opposition to interactionism. 
The desire to find some refuge from interactionism is not as 
unreasonable as it may at first sight appear. We must bear in 
mind that interactionism, as the adherents of psycho-physical 
parallelism represent it to themselves, is based on Cartesian 
dualism. The soul is pictured as seated in the pineal gland, 
or in some other part of the brain, and thence, like the captain 
of a very modern ship, with the ship’s telegraph before him, 
controlling the steering and progress of the ship. In such a 
picture the afferent impulse coming in to the brain ends in a 
psychical state, and from this psychical state, or some other, 
causally connected with it, the motor or efferent impulse goes 
out to the muscles. Has the physical nerve-impulse produced 
the psychical state? Or has the psychical state cavsed the 
motor impulse? If interaction must answer in the affirmative, 
we have run into difficulties with the principle of the conserya- 
tion of energy. What has become of the physical energy of 
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the afferent impulse? And was the energy of the motor impulse 
derived from the psychical state? How can the physical be 
transformed into the psychical, or vice versa? Does not the 
process of reflex action show that the physical nexus between 
afferent and efferent is complete and continuous? 

The law of the conservation of energy is an empirical gener- 
alization based on findings in the realm of non-living things. 
We are not pledged to maintain its universal validity. Nor are 
we constrained to hold that the plan of the reflex action must fit 
the action that is consciously controlled. But neither, on the 
other hand, should we lightly disregard the indications these 
may furnish of the nature of psycho-physical activity. These 
things, after all, we do know with some assurance; but how the 
physical can impinge on the psychical, we must confess we do 
not know. 

In rejecting psycho-physical parallelism we must be on our 
guard against allowing ourselves to be enticed into a defense of 
Cartesian dualism. St. Thomas treats the subject of the union 
of soul and body in the eight articles of the seventy-sixth ques- 
tion of the first part of the Summa. In the course of these 
articles he calls attention seven times in as many distinct state- 
ments to the difference between his doctrine and the doctrine 
that holds the soul to be the motor of the body. In the genuine 
Scholastic tradition body and soul form a compound being, an 
unum per se, of which the soul is the form. The activities of a 
compound are radicated in the form; yet it is the composite 
being that acts, not the matter alone or the form alone. Soul 
and body are not, therefore, two separate existents acting the one 
on the other, but one composite being which acts. We have not, 
then, a dualism such as psycho-physical parallelism contem- 
plates in its protest. The body, as acting, is matter informed 
with a soul; and the soul, though some of its activities surpass 
the capacity of matter, is still a form united to matter, though 
in part transcending it. I believe that a solution of the psycho- 
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physical problem which would make a theory like psycho-phys- 
ical parallelism appear altogether unnecessary as a protest 
against interactionism, is indicated in the articles in which St. 
Thomas deals with the union of soul and body. Of course he 
was not treating the problem quite from the angle of the psycho- 
physical problem, and the significance of his doctrine as a solu- 
tion of this problem needs to be pointed out in more detail. 
The germ of the solution exists, I believe, in passages like the 
following: 

I. Q. XXVII. A. I. ad 3%™: “Action belongs to the com- 
posite, as does existence; for to act belongs to what exists. 
Now the composite has substantial existence from the substan- 
tial form; and it operates through the powers which result 
from the substantial form.” 

I. Q. XXVI. A. IV ad 2¥™; “The soul does not move the 
body by its essence, as the form of the body, but by the motive 
power, the act of which presupposes the body to be already actu- 
alized by the soul; so that the soul by its motive power is the 
part that moves; and the animate body is the part that is 
moved.” 

I. Q. CX. A. IT. ad 1%: “Our soul is united to the body 
as the form; and so it is not surprising for the body to be 
formally changed by the soul’s concept; especially as the move- 
ment of the sensitive appetite, which is accompanied with a 
certain bodily change, is subject to the command of reason.” 

Contra Gentiles, II. Chap. LX VIII: “For one thing to be 
another’s substantial form, two conditions are required. One 
of them is that the form be the principle of substantial being 
in the thing of which it is the form; and I speak not of the 
effective, but of the formal principle, whereby a thing is and is 
called a being. Hence follows the second condition, namely 
that the form and matter combine together in one being, which 
is not the case with the effective principle together with that to 
which it gives being.” 
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Like ancient philosophy modern thought has failed conspicu- 
ously in its attempts to account for reality in terms of material 
and efficient causality. These, of course, are the only kinds of 
causality it knows. The insufficiency of these causes Aristotle 
had already pointed out in his criticism of his predecessors. 
If the greater richness of the Scholastic concept of causality 
were better known to modern philosophy, I believe our thinkers 
would recognize the possibility of help for the solution of their 
problems they could derive from this source. 


Joun F. McCormick. 
Marquette University. 





CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTIONS OF RELIGION 


S the title indicates the subject-matter of this paper is the 
current conception of religion, treated synthetically. 
There will naturally be, here and there, a system which does 
not fit into our synthesis, but on the whole it seems to do justice 
to most of them. It will generally not treat anything beyond 
the last ten years, that the presentation may be more actual 
and living. The point of view will be philosophical, and not 
psychological or historical. Psychology of religion which de- 
scribes religion from the phenomenal point of view and the 
history of religion which treats religion from the genetic and 
temporal point of view are outside the scope of this paper. 
Finally, this paper is purely expository, and at no time critical. 
Being part of a larger work which is already in preparation, 
we reserve our criticism to a later date. If the traditional doc- 
trine of religion is introduced, it is merely to serve as a contrast 
to the contemporary ones, for most often new ideas are best 
clarified by comparison with the old ideas which they hope to 
supplant. 


Every study has its material and formal object. The mate- 
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rial object is the subject-matter which is studied, e. g., in 
physics it is quantity; the formal object is the particular aspect 
or “angle” under which it is studied, e. g., in physics, it is 
quantity inasmuch as it is in movement. 

A complete study of contemporary religion will embrace both 
these aspects. Not only that, it will have to take account of 
the old conception of religion, since every new conception is 
either a reaction or a departure from one that preceded it. 
Hence the contemporary conception of religion will also have 
to be treated under its positive and negative aspects: its nega- 
tive aspect will be the criticism of the old conception it hopes 
to supplant, and its positive aspect will be the expression of the 
tenets it hopes to implant. 

The following synthesis appears at the beginning of this 
study, but in ordine inventionis it comes at the end. It has 
been extracted from a fairly wide reading on the subject and 
is no a priori construction. It is not an architect’s plan of 
something which is to be constructed; it is an artist’s sketch 
of something already existing—an after-thought rather than 
an inspiration. 


Tur Contemporary CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


Material Object Formal Object 
Negative— Negative— 
God as Supreme Being is not Anti-intellectual 
the object of religion. 


Positive— Positive— 
Religion is faith in the con- Religious Experience 
servation of values. 


The material object of traditional religion is God the Infi- 
nitely Supreme Being, Truth and Love, Who is known through 
the visible things of this world. He is the Alpha and Omega 
of all things; the Alpha, for without Him there would never be 
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things to progress; the Omega, for without Him there would 
never be reason for this progress. Man can enter into relation 
with this Supreme Being on Whom he absolutely depends, and 
this recognition of dependence constitutes the foundation of 
religion. 

The contemporary concept of religion denies that an Infi- 
nitely Perfect God is the object of religion. Here it is im- 
portant to define what is meant by the term “God.” We do 
not mean that contemporary philosophers of religion no longer 
speak of God. As a matter of fact they do, almost all of them. 
But, they never use the term “‘ God ” in the same sense in which 
we use it. God, as we shall see, may mean anything from a 
“ principle of concretion” to a “ projected libido,” there being 
no fixed meaning attached to the term. While admitting a 
nominal God as the material object of religion, it denies that 
such a God is infinitely perfect. 

There are three general reasons why contemporary thought 
denies that God, as the Supreme and Perfect Being, is the 
object of religion, viz., the philosophical, psychological and 
sociological. 


1. The philosophical argument runs as follows: The tra- 
ditional notion of God and religion is founded on an antiquated 
science, i. e., the science of the Ionians and the physical sciences 
of the seventeenth century. The Ionians asked: “ What is the 
stuff of this world ”—and answered it in terms of air, earth, 
fire and water. The physicists of the seventeenth century 
asked themselves the same question and answered it in terms 
of mass. In both cases the objective world of science was con- 
fined to matter with simple location in space and in time. This 
tendency to think of the universe only in terms of matter in 
space and in time has been called by one of our contemporaries 
“the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 

Now since the traditional conception of God and religion, 
it is said, is founded on this antiquated science, and since the 
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new physics with its relativity and quantum theories, has 
superseded the old physics of matter, it follows that the old 
notion of God and religion must be thrown onto the scrap-heap 
with the old physics on which it was based. The new physics 
recognizes no such thing as matter or substance. No ultimate 
constituent is intelligible except in relation to the whole system 
with which it acts. Geometry, physics, and mathematics are 
not interested in solid bodies, but only in their spatio-temporai 
relations. These relations are meaningless in themselves; they 
are intelligible only in relation to the place they occupy within 
the system. This is the spatio-temporal continuum, and all 
that we call “ things,” or “ matter,” or “ substances” are but 
aspects of this continuum, or in other words, this universe is 
not made up of things, but of “events,” or “now’s and 
then’s,” or “ epochal occasions.” 

Aristotle and the Scholastics, it is said, needed a Prime 
Mover, outside the moving universe, because their thought was 
enmeshed in the details of a physics of matter. But, according 
to the new science the universe is made up of relations in time 
and in space, and consequently needs no such appeal to a Prime 
Mover outside the spatio-temporal continuum. The two chief 
representatives of this new school who deny the traditional con- 
ception of God and religion, are Professor S. Alexander of 
Manchester University and Professor Alfred Whitehead of 
Harvard. 

Professor Alexander’s ideas are found in his two voluminous 
tomes called Time, Space and Deity, in which he defines relli- 
gion as the doing our “ duty with the consciousness of helping 
(God) to create his deity ” (Vol. 2, p. 398). He distinguishes 
between God and deity. God is the universe tending to deity, 
and deity is defined as a “ variable quality ”—the quality above 
the one evolved at any given stage of the evolutionary process. 
Thus when the universe, in its beginning, was made up only of 
“ event-particles,” deity was at the level of matter. When the 
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universe evolved to matter, “ deity,” which is always above the 
quality presently evolved, was at the plant level; when the 
universe advanced to the plant stage, “deity ” tantalizingly 
moved up a peg to the stage of animal. When the universe 
evolved the animal stage, “deity”? was a mind. Now, we are 
at the mind-quality stage, and “ deity” is one stage above us, 
or at the angel-stage, and so the process goes on. In other 
words, “ God is the infinite world with its nisus towards deity ” 
(Vol. 2, pp. 348-353). The object of religion then is not an 
infinitely Perfect Being, for, in Professor Alexander’s own 
words, God is in the strictest sense not a creator but a creature. 
God himself is involved in our acts and in our issues and we 
help to maintain and sustain the nature of God and are not 
merely his subjects (Vol. 2, pp. 388-399). Religion is our 
outgoing to the universe to help God toward the quality of 
deity (Vol. 2, p. 402). 

Professor Whitehead’s conception of religion explained in 
his latest work Religion in the Making is much the same as 
the foregoing. God is defined as the “ Principle of Concre- 
tion ” or the harmonizer of relations which make up the spatio- 
temporal system. He is constituted to all the ideals of the . 
cosmic process. In his own words “ God is a conceptual fusion, 
embracing the concept of all possibilities graded in harmonious 
relative subordination” (p. 157). Religion is defined as 
“ world-loyalty ”—“ world-loyalty ” embracing loyalty to God 
since God is immanent in the world as already realized in the 
actual things already evolved. 

Many lesser luminaries cluster about these two philosophers, 
all one with them in denying that the Infinitely Perfect God 
is the object of religion. We pass them by to discuss the psy- 
chological arguments against the traditional conception of 
religion. 

Here we do not consider the psychology of religion as long 
as it keeps within bounds. With Professor Flournoy, we agree 
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that “ psychology neither rejects nor affirms the transcendental 
existence of religious objects; it simply ignores that problem as 
being outside its field.” But when psychology of religion leaves 
the field of description and the “ how ” for the field of explana- 
tion and the “ why,” it passes into the domain of philosophy 
of religion, and under that title we touch upon it. 

The psychologists who have turned philosophers generally 
argue as follows: God as an infinitely Perfect Being cannot be 
the object of religion for one or more of the following reasons: 


1. Because religion can be explained as a vicarious or sym- 
bolical expression of (a) balked or (b) repressed tendencies, as 
with Santayana, Kallen, and Martin. 

2. As a sex-ecstacy whose universality and innateness is due 
to these very characteristics of the sex-impulse, as with Moxon, 
Swisher and Jung. 

3. As the resultant of fusions and sublimations of primary 
instincts and of subsequent mental organization, as with Mc- 
Dougall. 

4, As an experience the form of which is determined by the 
inborn nature of the individual, but the content of which is 
furnished by the social milieu, as with Pratt. 

5. As a mental projection, first polytheistic, then dualistic 
and finally monotheistic, as with A. G. Tansley. 

6. As a useful biological phenomenon, but containing no 
objective truth, as with J. Leuba. 

7. Finally, as the result of looking at finite things infinitely 
in which case man worships at the shrine his own hands have 
built, as with Bertrand Russell. 


There is much impatience manifested by some psychologists 
when religion is treated transcendentally. We close the psycho- 
logical argument with the following quotation from Professor 
Leuba’s latest work which is so representative of this attitude: 
“ The evils bred by the traditional conception of God may be 
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called by the general name of other-worldliness. It would be 
difficult to evaluate the harm done to humanity in the past by 
the conviction that the real destination of man is the World to 
Come, and equally difficult to estimate the harm done by the 
conviction, that for its ethical improvement, society is depend- 
ent upon a personal God. If these evils are of lesser magni- 
tude now than in the past it is because the traditional belief 
has lost some of its ancient potency, and because the sense of 
responsibility of the individual for the natural and the spiritual 
welfare of society has grown correspondingly greater. In order 
that he may come to a full realization that he and he alone is 
his brother’s keeper, it is necessary that man should entirely 
give up the belief in personal super-human causation. Divided 
responsibility works no better in religion than in business.” 
(Psychology of Religion, pp. 329-339.) 

The third argument against the traditional concept of reli- 
gion may be called the sociological or humanitarian. Professor 
Sellars of Michigan, Professor Ellwood of Missouri, and Pro- 
fessor Ames of Chicago are among its most popular exponents 
in America. Their contention is, that the concept of a Supreme 
Being had its origin in the early days of monarchy, when there 
were kings and when the great preoccupation of life was the 
salvation of one’s soul. But this conception of “ God as some 
distant monarch will fade into the darkness with the social sys- 
tem which gave it rise” (R. A. Woods). . Democracy is the 
keynote of the modern world and it is not nearly as important 
to make the world safe for democracy as to make God safe for 
democracy. Religion must be made democratic, and in the 
words of Professor Sellars “must be separated from the other 
worldly pull of the traditional Theologies and be sanely 
grounded in the outlook of modern knowledge” (Neat Step in 
Religion, 1918, pp. 211-212). 

The God of the humanists, the aim of which is the enhance- 
ment of the human estate, has been described by one of its 
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prophets as a “ Being in the minds and of the minds of men 
. . . he exists in time, just as a current of thought may do... 
he changes and becomes more, even as man’s purpose gathers 
itself together . . . somewhere in the dawning of mankind he 
had a beginning, an awakening and as mankind grows, he grows. 
With our eyes he looks out upon the universe he invades, with 
our hands he lays hands upon it.... He is the undying 
human memory, the increasing human will.” 

In the foregoing synthesis there is a unanimity as regards the 
rejection of the traditional concept of religion, but no una- 
nimity as regards the particular God of the new religion, each 
philosopher having his own idea of God. But such diversity 
affects but little the positive side of religion, for the positive 
material object of the new religion is values, religion, being 
defined after Héffding as “ faith in the conservation of values.” 
It is rare to find a single contemporary philosopher giving any 
other definition of religion than the above. ‘“ Philosophy is 
carried on today more expressly in terms of ‘ values’ than at 
any other time,” says Professor Pringle-Pattison. Professor 
Perry in his most recent work has attributed the modern em- 
phasis on values as a reaction to Stoic and Christian philosophy, 
both of which insisted on the disproportion between man’s 
powers and his power of attaining them, and the consequent 
need of renunciation. But the modern world has not only in- 
creased the powers of nature, but also cultivated a great confi- 
dence in the attainability of these things. The Christian ideal 
was to reduce consumption; the modern is to increase produc- 
tion. Hence the necessity of a philosophy of values which will 
help man to decide the relative worth of the luxuries which the 
scientific world is producing. But what is value? The most 
general definition is that value is interest, although Professor 
Whitehead defines it as the intrinsic reality of an event. 

Religion, as conceived by our contemporaries looks not to 
God, but to values, and acts of religion are destined not to 
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procure the glory of God, but to conserve the values of men. 
It is one thing to seek out the source of the rays of sunlight in 
the sun and another thing to be interested in the value these 
rays have for vegetation. The philosophy of values brings men 
and not God into prominence, and if there be a God, His pur- 
pose is, as Professor Whitehead puts it, “the attainment of 
values in the temporal world.” 

But is God necessary for the conservation of values? That 
all depends on what one means by the term “God.” There are 
but a few really eminent philosophers today who believe that 
an Infinite God is essential as the ground of values such as 
R. H. Sorley of Cambridge, E. H. Brightman of Boston, and 
Professor Boodin. From this point of view as the apex there 
is a graduated declension of conceptions down to the view that 
God, in no sense, is necessary, not even as an ideal. Rashdall 
believes an Absolute is necessary and the Absolute for him is 
composed of God and all human consciousness. P. Pringle- 
Pattison believes God necessary but God is organic with the 
universe differing from it only in quality. Lord Balfour and 
Professor Leighton believe in a Kantian fashion that God is a 
postulate of values. Professors Santayana and Hocking hold 
that God is only of secondary importance as the conserver of 
values. Professors Mackenzie and Alexander believe that God 
grows as values grow and is in no sense behind them as a ground 
or final purpose. Professor Perry makes God the inspiration 
of values, but God as actual is not existent, but only an ideal, 
his nature being the all-benevolent will of mankind. This view 
is akin to the view of Professor Urban and the German school— 
Meinong and Ehrenfels—for whom the ground of value is an 
“ ought-to-be,” a “ dignitative,” a “ desiderative,” that is, some- 
thing that ought to exist, or we would like to exist, whether it 
exists or not. The best is hypothetical, not historical. “If I 
say that another war would be a supreme catastrophe, or that 
a man having a stature of ten feet would be taller than any man 
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now alive, I affirm what is true despite the non-occurrence of 
war or the non-existence of giants. So if one asks generally 
what would be best, and is answered in terms of that which 
neither does, nor even will exist, such an answer is not on that 
account inapt or untrue.” Thus God, as an ideal, can influence 
our adjustment of values, even though he be non-existent. 
“God’s existence may in this sense result from belief in God, 
though not from the belief that God already exists.” 

Finally, there is a group of value philosophers for whom not 
even an ideal God is necessary for the conservation of values, 
man alone sufficing. Professors Bertrand Russell, R. W. Sellars, 
J. W. Everett and F. C. S. Schiller are spokesmen for this 
school, and their whole system has been summed up by Mr. 
Russell: “It is we who create value and our desires which 
confer value. In this realm we are kings, and we debase our 
kingship if we bow down to nature.” (What I Believe, p. 25.) 

In summary, contemporary religion from the material point 
of view rejects God as the object of religion and puts values in 
His place. Religion is not dependence on the Source of our 
Being: it is faith in the conservation of values. Ends have 
become values, realities have become relations: substances have 
become “ epochal occasions,” and God for the most part is the 
creature, and we are the creators. Men have washed their 
hands of a belief in a future state; religion has transferred its 
Kingdom from heaven to earth; sanctity is not oneness with 
the Divine Will or fixity in good, but creativeness of human 
purposes and values. Such is the modern conception of reli- 
gion—religion without God. Professor Hoernlé speaking ob- 
jectively of this movement says that “ it is well to remember that 
this whole reaction against religion in the Christian world is 
nothing at bottom, but a reaction against Christianity itself.” 

From the formal side our contemporaries have a strong bias 
against the intellectual approach to religion. Genuine intellect- 
ualism has been wrongly identified with the scientific intel- 
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lectualism of the last century which had its inspiration in a 
degenerate Cartesianism. An intelligence accidentally muti- 
lated and blinded by the positivist and mechanist schools was 
confounded with the intelligence of the Scholastics. A God- 
given faculty was rejected when it should have been only a state 
of mind. Bergson made the philosophic world believe that the 
intellect solidified reality and James wrote that he had killed 
“the beast intellectualism absolutely dead.” D. W. Faweett 
gave sixteen reasons to show that imagination is superior to 
intellect. Metaphysics fell into disrepute and was defined as 
the “science for giving bad reasons for what we believe on 


“ superstitious 


instinct.” Consistency became with Bradley a 
idolatry.” The consequence was that philosophy ceased to think 
of ever proving either the existence of God or the necessity of 
religion. James wrote in his Varieties of Religious Experience: 
“The vast literature of proofs for God’s existence drawn from 
the order of nature which a century ago seemed to be so over- 
whelmingly convincing, today does little more than to gather 
dust in libraries, for the simple reasen that our generation has 
ceased to believe in a kind of God that must be argued for.” 
God could not be known intellectually and religion could not be 
studied intellectually ; this seemed to be the general impression. 
No reasons were advanced for rejecting the intellectual proofs 
except that Kant said they were worthless, or else because they 
were out of date. 


“ They were mighty but they vanished 
Names are all they left behind them ;— ” 


The substitute was religious experience, and religious experi- 
ence does not argue. It encounters and relates. 

But what is its nature? Its nature can be best understood 
when contrasted with the traditional position. 

The intellectual approach began with the world—not the 
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world of internal experience, but the external world of move- 
ment, contingency, varied perfection, efficient causality and 
finality. Its point of departure was extramental. The source 
of its proofs was in the open air. In reacting against this so- 
called indirect method, the modern approach began not in the 
external world but in the self—the world of internal experience. 
It goes to God not through the world, but through the ego. We 
do not need to prove Him. He is not to be found amid the 
thunder and lightning of Sinai, but in the very intimacies of 
our own experience. 

The intellectual approach was through a reasoning process 
built on the world of reality. Between the apprehension of the 
external world and of God there intervened a logical process: 
the bridge between the two was built by the reasoning mind. 
God was not given by the world. He had to be sought by means 
of the world. The reaction against intellectualism naturally 
insisted on a non-logical process. A God that we had to argue 
for was not worth having, James insisted. Instead of being 
mediately known, God is immediately known: instead of being 
known by reason, He is known by intuition or by the heart as 
the great organ of immediacy and spontaneity. Its essential 
non-intellectual character may be brought out by comparing it 
to a bar of iron which “without any representative faculty 
whatever, might nevertheless be strongly endowed with an inner 
capacity for magnetic feeling; and as if, through various arous- 
als of its magnetism by magnets coming and going in its neigh- 
borhood, it might be consciously determined to different atti- 
tudes and tendencies. Such a bar of iron could never give you 
an outward description of the agencies that had the power of 
stirring it so strongly, yet of their presence, and of their signi- 
ficance for life, it would be intensely aware through every fibre 
of its being.” Just as the iron bar is incapable of any intel- 
lectual justification of its polarization, so too, are we incapable 
of demonstrating how God comes to us. The fact is, He is 
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there, and non-intellectually, and is just as real as “ the thrust 
of a sword or an embrace.” 

The third difference consists in the values attributed to the 
respective approaches. For the intellectualist the value of the 
knowledge obtained by reason is determined independently of 
the self. As it began independently of self in proving the exist- 
ence of God, by taking its point of departure in the world, so 
it let its conclusions be determined independently of self. 

Religious experience, on the contrary, takes its departure in 
the self and concludes in function of the self rather than in 
function of the object. The determinant of the validity of the 
God-idea is not conformity with reality or logic but the value 
for the experiencing subject. The knowledge of God and reli- 
gion is thus symbolic and extrinsic, rather than real and in- 
trinsic. As Sir Henry Jones puts it in his Fasth that Enquires: 
“ Religion as a matter of experience is held to be witness to 
its own validity. The experience itself is the final court of 
appeal, and its authority is supposed to be higher and more 
unerring than that of any logic.” Kant designated God by 
purely extrinsic denominations founded on the postulate of the 
moral law. Our contemporaries designate God by extrinsic 
denominations founded on what is practical and pragmatic. 
“God is used,” as Professor Leuba puts it, and His use for us 
determines the attributes and the nature we shall attribute to 
Him. His existence is of secondary consideration: His value 
for us of primary importance. 

To sum up this whole paper. There is no arbitrariness in 
the classification we have adopted. Anti-intellectualism is not 
an accidental concomitant of a finite God, but rather a con- 
dition. Intellectualism in brief is the insistence on the pri- 
macy of Being, and hence leads to a God Whose object is a 
Supreme Being. To reject intellectualism is to reject such a 
God. Religious experience, on the other hand, is effective, 
incommunicable, and personal, and hence leads to a religion 
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which brings the personal, the interested element into promi- 
nence; in other words, a philosophy of values. Intellectual 
restoration is the condition of the restoration of traditional 
religion. 


Fourton J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 





THE FRONTIERS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


SUPERFICIAL acquaintance with the movement of 

thought in our day suffices to reveal the influence which 
psychology exerts in the solution of the problems of philosophy. 
The nature of the questions which engage the study of philo- 
sophical experts of the present no doubt explains the predom- 
inance of psychological interests. It would be difficult to 
approach the problems of epistemology and the critique of 
knowledge as they are approached today without involving one’s 
self in psychological discussions. Ethical problems likewise 
make no small demand upon the psychological competency of 
the philosopher who deals with them, since much of what the 
social psychologist discovers is placed under contribution for 
the solving of intricate problems in morality. When psychol- 
ogists of eminence like Meinong, Wertheimer, Kreuger, Ehren- 
fels, Koffka and Kohler construct a veritable Weltanschauung 
upon the data of perception by enlarging their Gestalt theory 
to embrace the realm of reality, psychology may well be re- 
garded as paramount in its importance for philosophy. Stern 
and Miiller-Freienfels,.Geiger and Marbe have likewise joined 
the ranks of the philosophers, though still preserving their alle- 
giance to psychology. The philosophical tendencies of such 
men as Spearman, Dawes-Hicks, McDougall and Lloyd-Morgan 

6 
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are well known to all who follow the development of contempo- 
rary English psychological opinion. 

When psychologists with a philosophical turn of mind take 
up the problems of religious experience, their conclusions often 
clash with the metaphysical convictions of the professional 
philosopher. Many Catholic philosophers look with mistrust 
upon the application of modern psychological methods to the 
study of religious experience. Their attitude is not the mere 
product of prejudice. It is based, I think, upon certain genu- 
ine grievances arising from the manner in which this matter 
has been handled by prominent modern writers on the subject. 
When experts of the standing of Leuba declare that there is 
nothing “in the life of the great Spanish mystic (St. Teresa), 
no desire, sentiment, thought, vision, illumination, which 
obliges one to serious consideration of any transcendental 
causes,” it is not surprising that Catholic thinkers feel the 
inadequacy of a science which leads to such conclusions. 

Nor can one reconcile one’s self to accepting such explanations 
as James proposes in his The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Jones and Janet shock us with their theories of the religious 
life. If psychology can do no more than call religion a “ cos- 
mic drama of emotions, fears and desires which are born of the 
relations of a child with his parents”—such is the statement 
made by Ernest Jones at the Eighth International Congress of 
Psychology held last September at Groningen, Holland—the 
Catholic philosopher cannot be blamed for his distrust of the 
sciences which debase ideals to the level of gross instincts. 

To make matters still worse, psychologists frequently draw 
upon psychiatry to illustrate and explain the phenomena of 
mysticism in terms of neuroses and psychoses. While, on the 
other hand, evolutionary sociologists enlist the services of psy- 
chology to show that all religion is but the genetic result of 
“collective representations ” which carry with them the pen- 
alties of social sanction. In the face of these doctrines, held 
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and defended by psychologists of name and note, the attitude 
of suspicion toward the psychology of religion—an attitude of 
mind by no means rare among Catholics—appears to be well 
founded. Consequently, one is not surprised to read in that 
excellent book on Psychology and Mystical Experience by John 
Howley of Galway: “ If we are to have a psychology of religious 
experience, it cannot be a merely positive science on pain of 
illusion and sterility.” However, I feel that the eminent Jesuit 
psychologist, Father Joseph Frébes, has stated the situation 
with clearer comprehension when he says that “ the atmosphere 
will be cleared when the field is no longer occupied by the oppo- 
nents of religion alone.” 

The case of the psychology of religion is on a par with the 
many other problems upon which Neo-Scholastics are endeavor- 
ing, with truly praiseworthy zeal, to establish contact with the 
thinkers in the modern world who do not belong to the tradition 
of mediaeval thought. As Professor Noél has aptly said, the 
renaissance of Scholastic thought “ does not imply that six cen- 
turies of reflection (i. e. from the XIIt* to the XIXt» has 
taught mankind nothing at all.” On the contrary, “ it affords 
us a clearer understanding of the organic link between tradi- 
tional doctrines, and their true meaning. It enables us to dis- 
cover at the very root of those doctrines, certain deep verities 
which they imply but which have never been explicitly stated.” 
Moreover, the vitality of actual philosophic discussion, the con- 
flict of ideas in living controversy, gives us an insight into the 
needs of our day and makes us appreciate the value of much of 
what contemporary philosophy stands for. We find many points 
of agreement between Scholastic thought and modern realistic 
systems; pragmatism has opened vistas of promise in the Tho- 
mistic critique of knowledge; idealism stresses the unity of 
thought and furnishes an occasion for a fuller development and 
application of the traditional doctrine of analogy. In short. 
contact with the throbbing life of present-day philosophy quick- 
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ens the spirit of reflection, sharpens the perception of problems, 
and reveals in unfolding solutions the persistent vitality of 
Thomistic thought. The effort made to express Scholastic 
ideas in terms intelligible to non-Scholastics has shown the sup- 
pleness and the remarkable adaptability of mediaeval concepts 
so long cribbed, cabined and confined in rigid recipes and sul- 
lenly imprisoned in forbidding Latin phrases. 

Allow me to express my admiration for the work of Dr. John 
S. Zybura in this connection. The two volumes which he has 
recently published—the English translation of Olgiati’s L’Ani- 
ma di San Tommaso and the more recent Present Day Thinkers 
and the New Scholasticism—are the most noteworthy contri- 
butions to the Neo-Scholastic movement yet published in 
America. 

What the efforts of Neo-Scholastics have accomplished and 
are still accomplishing in effecting a reciprocal appreciation of 
the purposes, hopes, aims and ambitions of philosophers within 
and without the traditional stream of mediaeval thought, will 
be profoundly felt in the domain of religious psychology as it 
is felt profoundly in the realms of epistemology and meta- 
physics. We have only to clarify our thoughts upon the pur- 
pose of psychology and the limits of its competency to deal with 
the phenomena of religious experience. Then we shall be in a 
position to appreciate the precious contributions which Star- 
buck, Janet, Oesterreich, Thouless and many others have made 
to the fund of human knowledge. Much of their work is at 
present unappreciated by Catholic philosophers because it ap- 
pears to be inextricably interwoven with unacceptable meta- 
physics. But, if the spirit of Scholasticism encourages us “ to 
look everywhere—even beneath the deepest rubbish and rubble 
—for the all-pervading sheen of the Logos,” are we not justified 
in searching in the heap of psychological researches, though they 
be replete with unwarrantable metaphysical assumptions, for 
the pearls of truth which they enshrine? It seems appropriate, 
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therefore, that a discussion of the frontiers of the psychology 
and the philosophy of religion should take place at this meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

The boundary-line between the philosophy and the psychol- 
ogy of religion is part of the long-drawn frontier between the 
empirical and the philosophical sciences. Whatever divergence 
of opinion exists between psychologists concerning the methods 
of investigation most appropriate to their subject, behaviorists 
and introspectionists alike, psycho-analysts and the advocates of 
the gestaltpsychologie, those who stress the function and those 
who insist upon the structure of the psyche—all agree that psy- 
chology has every right to recognition in the family of the em- 
pirical sciences. Just as physics and chemistry, astronomy and 
biology and all the other natural sciences evolved their own 
methods of study and developed independently of philosophy, 
so, too, in recent years, psychology has grown to man’s estate 
and has passed out of the protective tutelage of philosophy. 
Today the science of psychology is looked upon as one of the 
branches of the general science of biology. It deals with a 
particular class of vital phenomena. No satisfactory term has 
yet been proposed to denote the special facts with which psy- 
chology is concerned. Yet all agree that experience presents a 
group of phenomena definitely characterized by a common qual- 
ity currently designated by the term “ psychic.” Personally, 
I prefer the definition which Professor James Drever offers in 
his Instinct in Man—“ Psychology, as such, is primarily con- 
cerned with the study of experience as experience and with the 
interpretation of behavior in terms of experience.” However, 
that is a matter of personal preference and of minor importance 
for our present purpose. At this juncture, I simply wish to 
emphasize the point that psychology is empirical in its attitude 
toward the subject-matter of its study, in its observation, its 
analysis and its synthesis of facts. Its method is strictly a pos- 
teriori. No explanation based upon transcendental principles 
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can be validly applied to the phenomena with which it deals 
without raising the discussion above the level of psychology and 
engaging it in the realm of philosophy. In other words, the 
psychologist regards all non-experiential factors as irrelevant 
to his subject. He insists upon his right to investigate facts 
in the same manner as any other scientist, namely, by observa- 
tion, analysis, classification, generalization, hypothesis and 
theory. Further, he insists that no consideration of the nature 
or value of the facts with which he deals (i. e. their ethical, 
aesthetic, or religious nature or value) be raised as an objection 
to deter him from investigating them as thoroughly as the re- 
sources of his science permit. 

The conscious and voluntary restriction of the field of in- 
quiry to the factual domain gives the psychologist the many 
real advantages which empirical methods confer, while at the 
same time, it imposes upon his investigations the limitations to 
which all positive sciences are subject. For the price of pre- 
cision and exactitude in science is the partial, selective, approx- 
imate, abstractive and hypothetical value of its results. 

Since this is a point of crucial importance in the study of the 
difference between the psychology and the philosophy of religion, 
I consider it worth while to dwell upon it, to develop more fully 
and more explicitly the precise significance of the empirical 
method for psychology and to contrast that method with the 
method of philosophy. 

I cannot accept Professor William K. Wright’s contention 
that “philosophy has become the ancilla scientiarum,” any 
more than I subscribe to that often abused dictum, “ philo- 
sophia ancilla theologiae.”” Empirical science, philosophy, and 
theology are definitely separated by a methodological line of 
demarcation. Yet all three disciplines should live in amity 
and concord side by side and there is nothing to prevent their 
making friendly exchanges of their possessions across the fron- 
tier, provided always, that each one recognize her indebtedness 
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to the others and refrains from arrogating to herself the rights 
of her neighbors. When the question of religion comes up, the 
empirical science, psychology, is perfectly competent to deal 
with the phenomena of religious experience. It is quite obvious 
that people go to church; that they pray; that they take part 
in ritual or liturgy; that they observe religious practices in 
daily life. In all these activities as well as in the host of other 
acts, obligations, exercises, ceremonies, functions and observ- 
ances which the practice of religion entails, there are involved 
a multitude of thoughts, convictions, purposes, volitions, feel- 
ings, emotions, sentiments, impulses, tendencies, and so forth, 
many of which have a social aspect as well as an individual 
importance. All these phenomena belong by right to the psy- 
chological realm. It is likewise a matter of fact that religious 
phenomena vary according to time and place. The Buddhist 
in Bombay and the Mohammedan in Mecca exhibit different 
types of experience than the Catholic in Chicago. The ancient 
Israelite in the desert and the Roman in the Pantheon differ 
from the modern Anglican in St. Paul’s. Such variations in 
the conditions in which religious experiences occur are cer- 
tainly susceptible of empirical investigation. 

Religious phenomena of all kinds are the facts upon which 
the psychologist fixes his attention. His business is to observe, 
to analyze, to classify his facts and to seek some bond of unity 
which may serve to group them all together in a synthetic whole. 
Knowledge gleaned from other phases of psychological research 
may serve to illustrate and interpret the phenomena of reli- 
gious experience and so incorporate the facts observed into the 
general body of psychological knowledge. When the psychol- 
ogist follows the methods of his science in dealing with the 
phenomena of the religious life as they affect the individual 
mind and the social group, he is quite within the confines of 
his territory and philosophy should look across at him smiling 
her approval on his energetic efforts. 
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Only when the empirical investigator surreptitiously appro- 
priates the findings of philosophy and distorts them to accom- 
modate the findings of his science should the voice of Dame 
Philosophy be heard in protest. For to philosophy belongs the 
right of discussing the value of the facts discovered, as far as 
human reason can account for them. Here we find the funda- 
mental difference between the metaphysics of religion and its 
psychology. The psychologist accepts the facts as they appear 
to him and endeavors to organize them into a coherent system. 
He does not, or should not, attempt to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsity of the convictions, doctrines, ideas or teachings 
in which they take their origin. Whatever explanations he may 
offer, his authority extends no further than the data of his 
science, which being definitely phenomenological, furnish no 
ground for conclusions about the transcendental. Whether or 
not psychology can give adequate account of the facts of reli- 
gious experience is a question which we shall take up in a 
moment. At all events, no cause for complaint exists when the 
psychologist undertakes to study those facts according to the 
methods of empirical science. The philosopher is free to specu- 
late upon the ultimate reasons of the religious life. Metaphysics 
supplies him with the means and methods of investigating the 
existence, nature and attributes of God, the condition of the 
finite in face of the Infinite, the intrinsic dependence of the 
creature upon the Creator, the individuality of the determined 
and its harmony with the Indeterminate, the duties, obligations 
and responsibilities which follow from the very fact of our 
existence. In a word, philosophy is competent in the domain of 
absolute values and realities, to which domain the truth and 
worth and ultimate ratio of religious life belong—as far, of 
course, as religion is a matter of natural concern. 

In point of fact, however, Catholics believe that supernatural 
grace has raised religion to a loftier sphere. There philosophy 
has no claim to a hearing. Theology alone is competent to deal 
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with problems whose solution rests upon the authority of reve- 
lation. In his own sphere, the philosopher can recognize no 
authority but the evidence of reason and reality. Where appeal 
is made to human authority, philosophy simply dismisses the 
appeal without consideration. If divine authority is invoked, 
the philosopher must disclaim all pretension to deal with the 
problem from that point of view. As Etienne Gilson has so 
ably pointed out, to St. Thomas belongs the honor, so long erro- 
neously attributed to Descartes, of inaugurating the modern 
period of philosophical thought by separating and defining the 
respective roles of reason and faith. It was St. Thomas who 
likewise declared in no uncertain terms the right of natural 
science to deal with phenomena according to its proper pur- 
poses. The Opusculum of the Angelic Doctor In Boethiwm 
de Trinitate reveals a clarity of view on the aims and methods 
of the so-called “ physical sciences”? which would surprise a 
modern reader of a mediaeval treatise, did he not realize that 
the author of that work was the Angel of the Schools. 

Many of the ideas to which St. Thomas gave passing expres- 
sion have been elaborated and applied to modern scientific 
methodology by Duhem, Poincaré, Meyerson and other promi- 
nent modern writers on the value of science. Alliotta in his well- 
known book on The Idealistic Reaction against Science acutely 
studied the issue which has loomed so large in philosophical 
circles since the publication of Henri Bergson’s three great 
works. The first section in Maréchal’s La Psychologie des Mys- 
tiques contains a keen discussion of the value of empirical 
science considered especially in its bearing upon the psychology 
of religious experience. Following the line of thought indicated 
by these writers I suggest the following considerations as appo- 
site to the discussion of the problem in hand. 

The proper objects of empirical science are phenomena or 
facts and their synthesis. Now, it is commonly asserted that 
a fact is simply observed—“ les faits se constatent ”—and the 
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implication is that in the observation it suffers no deformation, 
no interpretation, no influence of the personal factor, but is 
merely prehended in its naked objectivity. True as this may 
be when understood with reference to the totality of an imme- 
diate experience—the gross, brute fact—it is quite untrue when 
understood with reference to a scientific fact. Every scientific 
fact, that is, every phenomenon observed with a view to inves- 
tigating its connection or relation with other phenomena simi- 
larly observed, is the product of an abstraction methodically 
practiced. A case of pure elementary experience in which a 
fact is grasped in the original simplicity of its objective exist- 
ence is as fictitious in science as it is in vulgar knowledge. The 
very contact of the object known with the knowing subject is 
enveloped in a multitude of resurgent sensorial recollections. 
The new experience is assimilated in its very apprehension 
while the whole psychic past of the observer shapes and shades, 
forms, frames and fashions it to fit the mental make-up of the 
experiencing subject. The observation of a fact is not such a 
simple matter as it may appear. The mere apprehending is 
profoundly influenced by the existence of what is technically 
called an “ apperceptive mass.” A sort of concrete, inchoative 
generalization is effected by this process of psychological assi- 
milation which tends to make a “type” dominate the “ indi- 
vidual.” 

The individuality of facts of the organic world suffers little 
deformation or distortion by this process, since the qualitative 
prototypes to which they are assimilated bear close resemblance 
to the concrete data of physical experience. They are, likewise, 
but slightly affected by personal interests and tendencies— 
factors which, in other spheres, strongly influence the objective 


impartiality of the assimilating types. The situation becomes 
more complicated when it is question of observing the facts of 
the organic world. To the uninitiated, the heterogeneous mass 
of colors and shapes that is revealed to the observer who gazes 
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through the microscope at a biological culture, produces only a 
hopeless jumble of impressions. The trained observer sees 
many details which escape the eye of the novice, because he is 
“ trained,” that is to say, because his observation is influenced 
by his previous experience and is therefore more or less deter- 
mined by pre-formed types of classification. In other words 
the “ facts ” which he observes are not bare, bald facts, but they 
are already loaded down with interpretations. The fugitive 
character of psychological phenomena and their extreme com- 
plexity render their observation infinitely more difficult than 
is the case with any other group of facts. ‘Those who have 
attempted systematic introspection are aware of the kaleido- 
scopic character of psychic processes. They realize the diffi- 
culty of observing the polymorphic mass of images, thoughts, 
emotions, impulses, tendencies, volitions, actions, desires and 
so forth, which constitute the psychic situation at any given 
moment. To disassociate the constitutive factors in such a 
chaos of phenomena is possible only by a process of abstractive 
selection. It is quite impossible to seize upon any given phe- 
nomenon of the group in the purity of its objective simplicity. 
The task of the psychologist becomes still further complicated 
when he undertakes to observe the psychic phenomena which 
take place in the experience of others. He must, perforce, 
interpret the physiognomical, physiological and verbal indica- 
tions of his subject as signs of what is occurring in the experi- 
ence of that subject, inadequate though they be to symbolize the 
intimate, personal, incommunicable facts of the mental life of 
an individual. . 

To sum up in a word, the very observation of the facts or 
phenomena with which empirical science begins its work of 
investigation, is fraught with interpretations that are based on 
preconceptions. 

Empirical science, however, is not satisfied with the simple 
observation of facts. The aim of every scientific effort is to 
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formulate laws, that is, general statements about groups of 
phenomena, and to organize the whole body of laws into a con- 
cordant system by means of hypotheses and theories regarding 
those phenomena. All this procedure complicates the method 
of empirical investigation and introduces fresh influences which 
tend to change and modify the simple objective data with which 
it is presumed to start its inquiry. 

Scientific laws are of two kinds: those which express the con- 
stancy of certain groupings of characters and those which ex- 
press the regularity of succession between different phenomena. 
The former may be called “ static laws,” the latter “ dynamic 
laws.” However, they are really not adequately distinguish- 
able nor reciprocally irreducible. Both sorts of law express a 
relation or a system of relations between one complex group of 
phenomenal conditions and another. It is customary to refer 
to one of these groups as “ the object,”’ but, scientifically con- 
sidered, an object is nothing but a particular group of phe- 
nomena. Since an exhaustive enumeration of all the characters 
of any such object is an impossibility, the investigator must of 
necessity select distinctive marks or characteristics as a guar- 
antee of the presence of the rest. Which of the myriad charac- 
teristics will be selected for this purpose will depend upon the 
investigator. Here again a certain arbitrariness is unavoidable. 
And, where the complexity of the object rules anything ap- 
proaching a complete analysis quite out of the question— 
such as is the case in the biological, and, a fortiori, in the psy- 
chological world—the scope of preconceptions and the play of 
prejudice are greatly increased. Thus a scientific law is, from 


the very nature of the case, somewhat arbitrary and conven- 
tional. How profoundly this conventionality affects the con- 
clusions drawn from the observation of phenomena of religious 
experience must be evident to all who reflect upon the character 
of the facts observed. 

Another factor which influences the formulation of a law of 
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science is the difficulty of expressing in exact formulae the 
quantitative relation between the phenomena observed. This 
difficulty (like the rest) is far less felt in physical sciences than 
in the psychological and biological domains. In the latter dis- 
ciplines, one must often rest content with relatively rough gen- 
eralizations based upon statistics and expressed in graphical 
fashion by various curves, to which a series of corrections are 
applied in order to make them coincide with “ typical curves.” 
A certain latitude of choice is inevitably given to the investi- 
gator in selecting the proper “ typical curve ” to fit his case as 
well as in adopting the appropriate method of “ correcting” his 
results. We are all familiar with the abuses to which the 
method known as the “ weighting of means” has led in more 
than one case of statistical reports. The element of arbitrary 
judgment is always present whether or not it be exercised pru- 
dently. Laws expressed in such imperfect form are at best 
approximate and sometimes more than a little arbitrary. 

A consideration which is frequently overlooked in discussions 
about science is the fact that the implicit assumption in every 
scientific undertaking, the principle of the uniformity of na- 
ture, expresses an a priori attitude of determinism. In other 
words, science adopts, as a methodical basis, the presumption 
that every event which occurs in the universe happens because 
of a predetermined necessity which may be stated as follows. 
The relation of concomitance or sequence between any given 
antecedent and its consequent is invariable. Now this postulate 
is accepted by the psychologist as well as by every other scien- 
tist. It is the conditio sine qua non of all experimental science. 
Logically, the determinist principle is methodological for the 
scientist, that is to say, it functions as an hypothesis in the meth- 
odology of science, the universal and basic hypothesis of all 
scientific investigation, without which empirical study would 
be impossible. As a device of method, a systematic artifice, it 
enables science to make progress within its field of facts, but, 
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conversely, it restricts the field of scientific inquiry and nulli- 
fies the ambitions of some uncritical scientists to offer an ulti- 
mate, unconditioned, final explanation of the universe. When 
face to face with facts which defy explanation on the basis of 
the principle of uniformity—facts which involve free-will, for 
instance, or miraculous events—the scientist can say no more 
than that those facts do not coincide with the law of empirical 
causality. That is why Emile Meyerson says in his Identité et 
Realité that science can never prove the impossibility of 
miracles. Psychologists who go beyond these limits and assert 
the impossibility of free choice or of miraculous events assume 
that the principle of uniformity or determinism has absolute, 
metaphysical validity, forgetting that in their scientific investi- 
gations it must function only as an hypothesis or be summarily 
rejected as an unwarranted assumption. Whether or not the 
phenomena which resist a deterministic explanation can be ex- 
plained on other grounds—the power of prayer, for example, 
or the direct intervention of God—that is not within the pro- 
vince of the psychologist to decide. All scientific laws are 
based upon this principle of rigid uniformity and in conse- 
quence are hypothetical to the extent that the principle itself 
is hypothetical. Wherever determinism reigns—“ in his quae 
determinantur ad unum,’ says St. Thomas—the methodical 
device of science can lead to valid truth. But where the possi- 
bility of freedom intervenes, it gives, at very best, a probability 
and, at worst, a hypothetical result. 

When in the most favorable circumstances—such as obtain 
in the exact sciences of nature, mathematics and physics—the 
results of scientific effort are at best approximate, selective, 
abstractive, hypothetical and somewhat arbitrary, empirical 
methods applied to the psychology of religion cannot ambition 
any very far-reaching results. There is, perhaps, no sphere in 
which preconceptions are likely to exert more potent influence 
upon the observation, interpretation and synthesis of the facts 
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than in the domain of religious experience. Moreover, the back- 
ground of the phenomena of the religious life is, philosophically 
speaking, definitively transcendental and it involves all the com- 
plication attendant upon the exercise of free choice. Thus, the 
fact, no matter how perfectly observed and how impartially 
interpreted, will never fit into any purely empirical system. 
This is perhaps what Howley meant when he said: “ If we are 
to have a psychology of religious experience, it cannot be merely 
a positive science on pain of illusion and sterility.” 

The very methods of investigating the facts of religious ex- 
perience are in dispute. Whether the questionary method as 
adopted by Starbuck in his ingenious study of conversion is 
to be preferred to the biographical method of Delacroix, Coe, 
James and Pratt is a very disputable question. Professor 
Stratton in his Psychology of the Religious Infe regards both 
these methods as inadequate and proposes a plan of investiga- 
tion based upon the study of rituals, liturgies, ceremonies, rites, 
legends and myths. 

Other differences of opinion arise over the question of the 
proper object of the psychologist’s investigation. Recently, 
great emphasis has been laid upon mystical experience as re- 
vealed in the lives and writings of St. Teresa, St. John of the 
Cross and others; while the Wundtian tradition, which links 
religious psychology with folk-lore and racial experience, still 
numbers many adherents. 

In fact, the object, method and results of the psychology of 
religion are, as yet, provisional and tentative, and they are 
likely to remain so for some time to come. Yet many inter- 
esting and important facts have been brought to light in the 
progress of research and have taught us a keener appreciation 
of certain vexed problems in religious experience. 

Much of the confusion in this branch of psychology is prob- 
ably due to the fact that psychologists who devote themselves to 
the study of religious phenomena never have had personal reli- 
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gious experience. This is certainly true of William James, as 
Dr. Fulton J. Sheen has pointed out in his remarkable book on 
God and Intelligence. It must be as hard for a man whose 
personal life is devoid of religion to understand what religious 
phenomena signify as it is for a blind man to grasp the explan- 
ations contained in the current textbooks on the psychology of 
color. Not every scientific psychologist has the keen sense of the 
niceties of his science which Pierre Janet exhibits in the closing 
paragraph of his study of the “ Sentiment of Joy in Ecstasy ” 
which appeared in the Journal de Psychologie, June, 1925. 
“Tt is not by any means my province,” he says, “ to discuss the 
objective truth of the ideas and sentiments whose psychological 
mechanism I analyse.... I have not to enquire whether 
Madeleine (his patient) is really transformed in God no more 
than I had to enquire whether Achille (another patient) was 


- really possessed of the devil.” 


When Neo-Scholastics take Dr. Grabmann’s advice and avail 
themselves of the abundance of psychological material at their 
disposal, the “ atmosphere will be cleared,” as Frébes says, and 
the psychology of religion will be enriched by the researches 
of men who do not merely investigate religious phenomena from 
the outside but realize in the incommunicable intimacy of per- 
sonal experience the significance of the facts they study. 

Grratp B. Pueran. 


St. Michael’s College, 
Uniwersity of Toronto. 














THE BASIS OF OBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS IN 
ETHICS * 


RECISION and unity of treatment seem to require from 

us certain preliminary assumptions. First, our topic does 
not call for an incursion into the field of epistemology. Second, 
moral good or moral evil are objective realities, existing inde- 
pendently of moral judgments. Third, good and evil, virtuous 
and vicious, and their cognates, imply objective relations be- 
tween a human act and a norm of conduct. Fourth, the predi- 
cation of these qualities is not purely subjective nor arbitrary ; 
it is not like the act of attaching wings to one’s self in the realm 
of imagination or in the land of dreams. In short, there is a 
basis for moral judgments in the world of external reality, in 
the world which is distinct from the act of judging. 

As a supplementary assumption, moral judgments are objec- 
tive in the sense of universal rather than merely individual. 
Thus, the declaration that Brown’s action is immoral, is poten- 
tially universal, inasmuch as it is applicable to all actions pre- 
senting the same conditions of object, motive and circumstances. 

Moral judgments may be true or false. Obviously the latter 
kind is not objective in the sense of conforming with reality. 
A false moral judgment is not a correct representation of the 
relation which it professes to describe. Nevertheless, it is 
thought to be so by the person who utters it. He does not 
intend to perform a purely subjective act. 

There is an important sense in which even false ethical judg- 
ments are objective. For the sake of illustration, let us assume 
that the theory of individualistic hedonism is irrational and 
false. Let us assume that not every act is good which brings 
pleasure to the performer. It is immoral to commit rape, 


1 Read also at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and pub- 
lished with its permission. 
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regardless of the pleasure which the act may bring to the ag- 


. gressor. But if the latter maintains that the true norm of 


conduct is individual pleasure, as so estimated by the individual 
himself, his judgment is not purely subjective or arbitrary. It 
rests upon something outside his mental processes. He derives 
it from the intrinsic relation which he supposes to exist between 
human actions and individual satisfaction. In his opinion, 
one’s own pleasure is the supreme good, supreme end, which a 
person can rationally seek. The act in question gives him. 
pleasure. Therefore, it is rational and morally good. Obvi- 
ously the considerations which lead to this judgment are object- 
ive in a very important sense, even though they are not objective 
in the sense of agreeing with ethical reality. 

The same statement is true of judgments which repose on any 
other theory of moral good. The most extreme form of intui- 
tionism does not constitute an exception. A man may think 
that he has an immediate perception of all moral truths, whether 
through a special faculty called the moral sense, or through the 
general faculty of the intellect; nevertheless, his ethical judg- 
ments will not be purely subjective. His fundamental assump- 
tion is false, his method is hopelessly wrong, but he regards the 
moral good as objective and the moral aspect of acts as an 
objective relation. He does not hold that his intuition creates 
the moral quality of actions, any more than his apprehension 
creates physical objects. He believes that acts are, respect- 
ively, good and bad because they agree or disagree with some 
objective standard of conduct. The method by which he ar- 
rives at ethical judgments is, indeed, too simple and too sub- 
jective, but the judgments themselves are assumed by him to 
rest ultimately upon an objective foundation. 

If the intuitionist be incapable of objective judgments, so is 
the adherent of any and every other ethical system. At some 
stage of his reasoning every moralist necessarily falls back upon 
intuition. This is true even of the evolutionist and the utili- 
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tarian. They may protest against this imputation; they may 
protest that their system and method are uniquely scientific; 
and they may assert that they recognize no other basis for moral 
judgments than experience. Nevertheless, the basis always in- 
cludes an intuitive premise. At most, experience can do no 
more than show that certain actions are conducive to social evo- 
lution or social utility. It cannot tell whether either of these 
is the supreme good, or whether conduct which promotes them 
is morally good. These assumptions are not susceptible of 
experimental demonstration. They are among those elementary 
propositions which are either self-evident or unconvincing. If 
I deny that the welfare of society is the norm and end of 
conduct—as a matter of fact, I do deny it—you do not profess 
to be able to prove it by experience. You can only reply that 
you are satisfied to take the proposition on faith, that it is a 
self-evident first principle which you grasp by immediate per- 
ception, by intuition. You may deplore my mental astigma- 
tism or my moral obstinacy, but you cannot get out of experi- 
ence the material necessary to demonstrate that social evolution 
or social utility is the end of human conduct. Experience can 
tell us what is, what has been, what is likely to be, but it yields 
no fundamental information on the question of what ought to be. 

If the method of intuition deprives ethical judgments of 
objectivity then all the judgments of all the moralists are with- 
out objective character. Particular judgments are as subject- 
ive as general judgments; for they all rest ultimately upon an 
intuitive assumption. To search for an objective basis of moral 
judgments is, in that hypothesis, to pursue an ethical will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Since this conclusion implies utter ethical skepticism and 
renders the discussion of our topic something like a solemn 
farce, I am going to assume that we are called upon for some- 
thing more than such an elaboration of the obvious as I have 
been engaged upon for the last few minutes. I am going to 
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assume that every theory of morals supposes a certain object- 
ivity as a basis for moral judgments. Therefore, I am going 
to assume that I am expected to set forth what I conceive to be 
the true basis. 

The true basis of ethical judgments is ascertained through an 
inquiry into the end or norm of conduct. The words “ end or 
norm ” denote a twofold manner of conceiving the fundamental 
ethical determinant. It may be stated as the end to which acts 
should be directed, or as the standard with which they should 
conform. In any particular ethical system, the two conceptions 
will lead to the same specific judgments. They merely present 
different relations of the same action. The one denotes con- 
duciveness; the other, conformity. An act which conduces to 
the end will necessarily agree with the norm. In what follows 
I shall use both methods of defining the fundamental principle 
of morality, the true basis of objective ethical judgments. 

All human acts are directed to some end. Hence, any given 
act derives its primary meaning and character from the end 
which it promotes. No act will be good unless it aims at an 
end which is reasonable. What, then, is the supreme rational 
end? For answer we turn to the nature of man and his place 
in the universe. We cannot find the answer in the nature and 
relations of some other kind of creature. Through an exam- 
ination of his nature we realize that man seeks indefinite satis- 
faction, complete happiness. The human will has the capacity 
of desiring everything presented to it by the intellect as good. 
Now the intellect conceives good as unlimited in quantity, 
quality and time. Its capacity to conceive good cannot be filled 
by any combination of things finite. Neither can man’s desires 
be fully satisfied in this finite world. 

This conclusion from man’s psychological constitution is con- 
firmed by abundant human experience. The incompetence of 
finite goods to make men happy has long been a commonplace 
in the literatures of all peoples. 
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Since the universe, including man, was created by an infi- 
nitely wise, good and truthful God, this condition of perfect 
human happiness must somewhere be attainable. Since it is 
not to be found in this world, it must exist in the world beyond 
the grave. Since it comprises all conceivable good and perfec- 
tion, it can be nothing less than some kind of association with 
God Himself. Hence the ultimate end of human conduct is 
union with God in eternity. 

Acceptance of this truth does not, however, provide us with 
an adequate criterion of morality, an adequate basis of right 
ethical judgments. We may know the end and yet be ignorant 
of the way. The consciousness that we are obliged to fit our- 
selves for union with God in another life does, indeed, show us 
that blasphemy, for example, is wrong, but it does not clearly 
and immediately justify the same verdict upon unchastity, 
uncharity and injustice. In order to obtain a complete criterion 
of the morality of actions we are compelled to examine man’s 
nature from another point of view than that of its utlimate end. 
We turn to the concept of norm. 

In a physical sense, man’s nature is the necessary norm of his 
acts. Even the most injurious and detestable of man’s deeds 
are in physical conformity with his nature. Every human act 
responds to some natural desire, is the expression of some 
natural capacity. If human nature in this physical sense were 
the standard of conduct, it would justify every sort of action 
and implicitly deny the reality of moral distinctions and moral 
judgments. 

Analyzing man’s nature a little deeper, we find that acts 
which. are generally pronounced bad, although they conform 
with human nature in the narrow physical sense just described, 
are in conflict with other elements of human nature; for exam- 
ple, the habitual use of narcotics, numerous other practices 
which are injurious to health, and those acts of sensual indulg- 
ence which cause intellectual degeneration. In other words, the 
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exercise of some faculties in some circumstances interferes with 
the exercise of other faculties. Yet both sets of faculties are 
constituent elements of human nature and have rational claims 
to consideration. 

The difficulty can be solved only by assuming a certain order, 
or hierarchy, among the faculties. Some faculties must be sub- 
ordinated to others, and every faculty must be exercised con- 
sistently with the welfare of the whole man. Accordingly, the 
norm of conduct and the true basis of moral judgments may be 
formulated thus: rational nature adequately considered ; that is, 
in its constitution and essential relations. 

Examining man’s constitution, we find that the rational part 
is intrinsically higher than the animal part. The latter is 
merely an instrument. Its value is determined by its utility 
for the rational part and for the whole. In case of conflict 
between the rational faculties and the sense faculties, the former 
must be preferred. The sense faculties must be exercised in 
such a way as not to hinder the exercise and development of the 
rational faculties. From this principle we derive our moral 
condemnation of such acts as drunkenness and. solitary un- 
chastity. 

The essential relations of rational nature are threefold; to a 
higher Being, to lower beings and to equals. The first relation 
requires recognition, obedience, and worship rendered to God. 
The second authorizes man to use the lower creatures, animals, 
plants and minerals, as mere instruments for his own welfare. 
The third relation connects the individual with his fellow men. 
It requires him to treat them as equals, as having the same 
intrinsic worth, the same nature, the same needs, and the same 
rights. They are always to be regarded as ends in themselves, 
never as mere instruments. From this relation follow the 
duties of charity, justice, veracity and all the virtues that are 
required by the various forms of human association. 

With regard to the implications of the principle of equality 
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for organized groups, I shall notice only one social organization. 
Since the state is in accord with and required by rational 
nature, it has a moral claim upon the loyalty and support of 
its members. But it is not an end in itself. It is but a means 
to the welfare of individuals. In times of grave danger to the 
community, it may properly require grave sacrifices from its 
members, but it may never use any of them as mere means to 
its assumed welfare. If it did so it would subordinate intrin- 
sically sacred beings either to a mere abstraction or to a part, 
albeit a majority, of its members. The latter have not greater 
intrinsic worth than the persons whose rights have been ignored. 

Thus conceived, rational nature constitutes a reasonable norm 
of conduct and a reasonable basis of objective moral judgments. 
It is consistent with all genuine human needs and human devel- 
opment. To be sure, it does not insure uniform judgments on 
all the details of conduct. Some of the world’s ablest thinkers 
have accepted this norm of conduct and the general principles 
which it involves, and yet have disagreed on many questions of 
practical application. However, this limitation affects every 
ethical system and indeed, every practical science: witness the 
disagreements among authorities in medicine, economics and 
politics. 

The authority of rational nature may also be described in 
terms of teleology. Morally good acts may be defined as those 
which further the end to which rational nature tends; namely, 
the development and perfection of personality. This is the 
proximate end. Since it is morally good, morally obligatory 
and supremely reasonable, it is obviously in harmony with and 
conducive to the ultimate end; namely, cognitive and affective 
possession of God in eternity. If this agreement did not exist, 
God would have contradicted Himself: for He would have pro- 
vided an ultimate end which demanded a different line of con- 
duct from that required by the equally obligatory proximate 
end. This contradition is unthinkable in an all-wise Creator. 
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Hence, the fundamental principle of morality, the true basis of 
ethical judgments, may be stated either as end or as norm; the 
end and the norm are necessarily correlative, and the particular 
judgments which they dictate are necessarily identical. 

Space is wanting for a formal and comprehensive considera- 
tion of the objections that may be brought against the principle 
of rational nature, as defined in the foregoing paragraphs. 
Nevertheless, I cannot close without noticing briefly two funda- 
mental difficulties. The first is that the propositions concerning 
the intrinsic supremacy of the rational faculties, the intrinsic 
sacredness of personality and the intrinsic equality of all human 
persons, are incapable of demonstration. They are all assump- 
tions or at best, intuitions. Very true, but they are intuitions 
which reflect the mind of God. The absolute character which 
we attribute to these fundamental intuitions, the absolute char- 
acter which men have always attributed to the moral law and 
moral obligation, can be explained only on the theory that they 
express the decrees of the Creator. You may call this a mere 
hypothesis, but it is the only explanation which fits the facts of 
the moral life, the only explanation which makes intelligible the 
unique character of absoluteness and moral compulsion which 
the human race has everywhere attached to the fundamental 
perceptions and principles of morality. 

It may be objected that man’s nature cannot provide an en- 
during objective basis of moral judgments, since man himself is 
subject to continuous evolution and change. To this a sufficient 
reply is that when man becomes converted into an essentially 
different creature, for example, an angel or a gorilla, his new 
nature will require an essentially different set of moral rules. 
Until that happens, rational nature will continue to be the same 
satisfactory norm of conduct that it has been throughout all 
recorded history everywhere. To be sure, its application will 
continue to require that account be taken of the varying cir- 
cumstances of human life and development. In its main out- 
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lines, however, this moral system will fit the needs of the man 
of tomorrow as well as the man of today and yesterday. 


Joun A. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 





Discussion. Dr. John A. Ryan, after explaining briefly how every 
moral system is ultimately based upon the intuitive assumption of 
objective foundations, proceeds to state in clear and masterly fashion 
the Scholastic conception of this objective basis and norm of morality. 
Inasmuch as we are all in agreement with Dr. Ryan’s paper and fami- 
liar with its main lines of argument, I would limit myself to a few 
remarks on the question of the method to be employed in presenting 
the traditional Scholastic ethical position to modern minds, if we would 
arrest the attention of and influence modern thought. 

To meet modern intellectual needs, the differences characterizing the 
mediaeval and the modern mental world must be taken into account. 
The temperament of the Middle Ages was metaphysical. It was pre- 
occupied with the metaphysical aspect of things and viewed all prob- 
lems predominantly from the transcendental point of view. This is 
true also of mediaeval ethics. The unfolding of ethical problems and 
of their rational foundations proceeds largely in deductive fashion. The 
general theistic Weltanschawung, shared in common by all thinkers, 
favored such a synthetic method. Ethics, being merely a part of their 
more general theory of the universe, was viewed and approached from 
this general perspective; and thus many questions which contain prob- 
lems to the modern mind demanding an independent solution, either 
did not need further proof, or derived their proof antecedently from 
the commonly accepted theistic concept of the universe. 

The modern mind lives in a different mental world. There is no 
longer one commonly accepted theory of the universe, which might 
serve as a starting point for our ethical interpretation of life. We 
have a great variety of such metaphysical theories, e. g., idealism, 
materialism, pragmatism, neo-realism, etc. In fact, since Kant, ethics 
is quite generally viewed as an autonomous science, divorced from 
metaphysics. 

Again, the modern mind is of an empiric temperament. It views its 
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problems preferably from their empiric side. It is influenced and 
swayed by exact empiric analysis and scientific proof, rather than by 
deductive considerations whose antecedent assumptions it frequently 
does not share. 

These changed facts we must take into account if we would meet 
the needs and difficulties of the modern mind and lead it to accept 
our position. We must, then, supplement the old deductive method 
by the modern empiric method. To find a common ground for discus- 
sion we must take for our starting point concrete, observable, moral 
phenomena or facts, and from an empiric analysis and rational inter- 
pretation of these facts endeavor to show that our ethical views cor- 
respond to ultimate facts founded in human nature as such, to a part 
of human nature and its essential relations. Thus, e. g., no matter how 
their metaphysical theories of the universe may differ, all philosophers 
will admit that there are and always have been moral convictions, and 
this primary empiric fact of the spontaneous and universal moral con- 
victions of mankind will furnish us with a first common ground for 
discussion. Just as this primary fact is admitted, so must the conse- 
quent necessity of finding an adequate scientific explanation of the fact 
be admitted. Facts challenge the human mind to discover their how 
and why. And so the question must be answered: Whence come our 
first moral notions, and whence do they derive the binding force which 
is universally recognized by men? This scientific demand for an ade- 
quate causal explanation is admitted by all. Now, if we would have 
the modern mind accept our explanation of these facts, and follow our 
line of argument, we must proceed to prove our position by inductive 
analysis of the rational implications of these empiric facts. For mod- 
ern thinkers not in sympathy with our metaphysical theory of the uni- 
verse will accept no other \;tatement and solution of the problem. 

Certainly, these same moral truths can be established with scientific 
exactitude by a priori deduction from the higher perspective of the 
general theistic world-view. Only, this method is not acceptable to our 
contemporaries, and hence we must accommodate ourselves to their 
mode of thought if we would meet their intellectual needs and influence 
their thought. 

The Scholastics possessed in their descent from the lex aeterna to 
the lex naturalis a genuinely scientific and admirable explanation of 
the moral order. It is, however, a deductive construction. Now the 
empiric moral phenomena and facts of observation are but embodi- 
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ments and concrete expressions of the underlying moral principles, 
and consequently a correct scientific analysis of them by the aid of 
strict scientific causal interpretations must reveal these underlying 
“moral laws,” just as we derive the underlying “laws of nature” 
from a scientific causal interpretation of the concrete phenomena and 
facts of nature. If we would lead our non-Scholastic contemporaries 
into the temple of moral truth wherein we ourselves worship, we must 
endeavor to do so along these modern empirical logical avenues of 
approach. In a word, because of the difference in mediaeval and 
modern modes of thought, we must construct new logical bridges, and 
supply new rational foundations to the old Scholastic truths. 

It may be objected that we can scarcely hope to convert the devotee 
of any modern type of philosophy to the Scholastic ethical position, 
inasmuch as a definite metaphysics will exercise a definite influence 
upon one’s moral views. A pantheist must necessarily look differently 
upon the phenomena of morality than a theist. I reply, that no matter 
what one’s general metaphysical theories may be, it is always possible 
to entertain sincere mutual regard for one another’s convictions, and 
to find common ground for discussion by limiting ourselves by way 
of method to commonly admitted facts. Thus in ethics we can limit 
ourselves at the outset to the obvious empiric moral phenomena and 
facts, and their scientific analysis. If the progress of our analysis 
should reveal that a given metaphysics is not in harmony with the 
rational implications of the facts thus analyzed, and that these facts 
point clearly to a definite metaphysical explanation of the universe, 
then such a derived Weltanschauwung would not be the starting point, 
but the result of our scientific analysis. In this way Scholastic ethics 
might even become one available vestibule leading contemporary 
thinkers into the larger temple of Scholastic thought. 


BERaARD Voer. 
Butler, N. J. 








